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Happy New Year! 
Your investment in a hu- 
midifying system will pay Sag 
dividends only in proportion 
BAHNSON humidifiers’ pos. 
provement that makes for ‘‘Life is so short and insecure that I 
struction insures complete 
and permanent sergice. would not hurry away from any pleasure.” 
| —Markheim. 


Our greatest pleasure comes from serving our friends and customers, 
and we would not hurry on into the New Year without thanking you for the 
nice business you have given us in the past. 


That the New Year may bring to you the fullest measure of health, hap- 
piness and prosperity is the sincere wish of 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Card Clothing 


made in the 


SOUTH 


equal to the 


BEST 
Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


191] 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” **Needs no ‘Damping’ 
Stocks in PLIABLE 

n 


Guaranteed *A* Quality—the Only Quality we Make | 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


by Principal 
Supply Houses 
Sw _or 
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SALES AGENCY 
232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


| 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 7 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Thursday, January 8, 1925. 
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HOUGHTON 


PLEASE HELP 


An Appeal 
by Chas. Ek. Carpenter 


VERY call made by every Hough- 
ton representative, at a mill, is 
made with the fullest confidence 
on the part of that representative 
that he can save the mill money. 
Please get this: the object of that 
call is not to make a commission 
for himself; not to make a profit for the 
house, but to save the mill money. 


If, perchance, profit results from saving 
the mill money, all very well and good. But 
the object, intent and purpose of the call are 
to benefit the mill, and until the mill is bene- 
fited, no benefit is possible for either the 
representative or E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Everything depends on the success of the 
one and only one object of the call, and that 
is to Save money for the mill. 


As these calls are with the sole object of 
benefiting the mills, my appeal to the mill 
men is, that they will help lower the lines of 
resistance for our representatives. Make it 
easier for them to see the proper person, and 
receive their statements with a little more 
credulity. 


The House of Houghton is not unknown to 
the textile mills, but has been doing business 
with those mills for over a half-century. 


The Houghton Products are not experi- 
mental, but well-known to be in wide, general 
use, in mills noted for their efficiency, in 
their particular lines. 


I appreciate that no mill can afford not to 
protect itself against the impostor and mis- 
taken enthusiast, with a purely experimental 
proposition. 


Houghton’'s’ representatives come. to you 
not with theory, but with facts; with the 
experiences of many men of many mills. 
They come to you with a proof of what has 
been done and what is being done, rather 
than with claims of what may be done. 


They come with no revolutionary proposi- 
tions; nothing that proposes to turn upside 
down your old and well-known practices, 


merely with products which will permit of 


your carrying out the old methods in a bet- 
ter way, with better results, and in many 
instances with decidedly less cost. 
Houghton’s representatives come to you 
with their cards on the tables; there is no 
bunkum employed under the guise of 
Science: the language they use is under- 
standable and there is no air of superiority. 


What is of the greatest importance to 
every mill is the fact that the uniformity of 
the Houghton Products is guaranteed by an 
experience of many years in the manufac- 
ture thereof. If the yarn or cloth comes out 
wrong, one of the last places to suspect the 
trouble is with a Houghton Product. 


Surely you want to help us to help you, 
to save your mill money and you can help 
much, if you will just make it a little easier 
for our representatives when they call. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 


Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3858 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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LOCKWOOD COMPANY 
Waterville, Maine 


Sheetings, 
Pillow Cases 
and Shirtings 


G. H. Milliken, Pres. 
W. E. Wincheeter, Treas. 


86,520 Spindles 
W. W. Quinton, Agt. 


2,209 Looms 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Selling Agents 


Revision of Humidifier System 
Brings Increased Product and Better Quality 


Hi: It occurs to the writer that we have never expressed 


our opinion in writing of your recent installation of Turbo 
Humidifiers at our Mill. 


I would like to say that we find it perfectly 
satisfactory in every way, and feel that this equipment has 
contributed very materially towards increased product and 
better quality of goods. 


We are so pleased with your automatic control 
throughout our entire Weaving Department that we feel it 
iF would be almost impossible to get along without it. 


We would also like to say just a word about the 
attention which you have given us since making this instal- 
lation, and the very prompt attention given to the small 
minor difficulties which developed through our ignorance of 
the automatic control, and also the air compressors used in 
connection with the same. 


We would also say that the N-10 head which you 
furnished us is, in our opinion, very superior to the old 
type, in fact, it has given us no trouble whatever. 


¢ 


pee ser 


Yours very truly, 


Parks - Cramer Company 


Con 
rial Piping Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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USINESS among wholesale dry 

goods houses has improved in all 
sections of the country since No- 
vember 1, 1924, according to a sur- 
vey just completed by the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 

One object of the survey was to 
ascertain whether improvement in 
business is “real or largely psycho- 
logical.’ Reports received from 
practically every member consulted 
indicate actual betterment, the asso- 
ciation states. Buying for the most 
part, however, is still confined to 
small frequent purchases and it is 
stated there is no inclination to 
speculate. 

As regards prices, the wholesalers 
generally believe that advances will 
be strongly resisted. In this con- 
nection, many wholesalers say that 
resistance and continued careful 
buying will preclude the possibility 
of a “runaway” market. 

Following is a synopsis of views 
expressed by members of the 
ciation on four questions dealing 
with current conditions and grouped 


aSso- 


according to geographical location: 


“Has there been a material im- 
provement in business since Novem- 
ber 1 or is it to date chiefly psycho- 
logical?” 

In reply to this question, 
Western wholesalers said: 

“Since November 1 there has been 
an actual improvement in business 
—a slow steady improvement.” 


Central 


“Our November business showed 
an actual increase of 83 per cent 
over the same month last year. 
From figures up to date in Decem- 
ber we anticipate an increase of 45 
per cent in actual sales.” 


“Since November 1 there has been 
some improvement in business in 
our locality. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that for four years prior to 
this year we have had from poor to 
uverage crops, and a low price for 
all farm products, and our business 
is largely in the farming districts. 
This year, however, we have had an 
unusually good crop in everything 
ihe farmer raises, and on account of 
the partial failure of crops abroad, 
aun unusually high price.” 

“A Southern member 
better business, stated: 

“There has been an 
provement business 
since November.” 


also, noting 


actual im- 
conditions 


Eastern firms stated: 

“We believe there has been. an 
actual improvement in _ business 
since November and confidently look 
for a continuance at least during the 
spring months.” 


“There-has been an actual im- 
provement in busimess since No- 
cember i, but the improvement 
really is more psychological than 
anything else yet; but we have de- 


cidedly ‘turned’ the corner.” 
“In this district the actual im- 
provement in business since No- 


vember 1 has not been by any means 
as much as we could have wished 
for, nor have the retail merchants 
shown in 


any pronounced way a 
freer disposition to make commit- 
ments. ‘Hand-to-mouth” buying is 


largely the rule, and up-to-date the 
real improvement is on a basis of 
a better attitude toward buying. for 
immediate delivery.” 


A Western member advises: 
“There has been no actual 
provement since November 1.” 


im- 


Are retailers and wholesalers 
placing orders ahead for large ship- 
ments or are they still continuing 
small frequent purchases? 

Central Western members gave 
the following expressions in reply to 
this query: 

“Retailers are not placing orders 
ahead for large shipments. They 
are buying In a very conservative 
way and many of them are deferring 
purchases for spring merchandise 
until after January 1. 


“Our future sales as of November 
i, 1924, show a decrease of 35 per 


cent as compared with 1923. De- 
cember future sales will decrease 
this per cent to a marked degree 
by January 1. Retailers are still 
buying in small frequent pur- 


chases.” 


“Our advance orders for this fall 
were lighter than usual and good 
merchants had bought very con- 
servatively. Cold winter weather 
reached us early in November, and 
this found the retail merchants 
generally low on winter goods. Not- 
w thstanding good crops and prices, 


our advance orders for spring are 
less than usual. The retail mer- 


chants are evidently determined to 
get their stocks as low as possible 
and buy as their goods require. As 
a result, we see no inclination to- 
ward, speculating in purchases. This 
has cost both the jobbers and the 
retailers a large amount of money 
during the last four years.” 


From the South this 
was received: 


expression 


“Retailers and wholesalers are 
placing orders ahead for merchan- 
dise only in limited quantities. 

Eastern houses stated: 

“Retailers and wholesalers are 


placing orders for small quantities 
only.” 


“Wholesalers are placing orders 
more freely for future shipments, 
but the retailers so far are still 
continuing their policy of buying 
from hand-to-mouth; however, I 
believe that after the first of the 
year they will buy much more free- 
ly for future needs.” 


“Our retailers, up to date, have 
not placed ‘advance orders for our 
various lines as freely as they did 
one year ago, and very much below 
the total we had recorded in De- 
cember, 1922. Our traveling men 
report, however, that a large num- 
ber of customers make the definite 
promise that immediately after the 
first of the year ‘advance orders’ 
will be placed for spring merchan- 
dise for January, February and 
March delivery. For ourselves we 
have made our ‘advance commit- 
ments’ having this situation clearly 
in mind.” 


What is the attitude of distribu- 
tors toward price advances and is 
there any likelihood of a ‘runaway 
market in case of simultaneous 


heavy buying by all classes of 
trade? 
“On this point Central Western 


houses offered the following com- 
ment: 

“The attitude of the distributors 
in my opinion is to avoid price in- 
flation as much as possible. I be- 
lieve that a good substantial busi- 
ness can be secured throughout all! 
of next year at the proper price 
levels, but it would be hard to con- 
vince me that merchants are in 
frame of mind to purchase very 


Report Improved Business 


liberally at my higher level than 
today’s prices.” 
“Prices advances simply stopped 


buying on the part of the public.” 


tremendous re- 
price advances 
retailers and whole- 
There is no danger in the 
situation of a runaway 


“There will be a 
sistance against 
both from the 
salers. 
present 
market.” 

“Every one, including wholesalers, 
retailers and consumers, are very 
strongly opposed to any prices be- 


ing advanced, and I don't. believe 
there is any likelihood of ‘runa- 
way market -under any circum- 
stances.” 

“At this season of the year we 


would ordinarily place an order for 
at least a half. million of goods in 
the line of blankets and outings for 
fall. Our buyer went East, with 
our approval, to make such a pur- 
chase if on investigation it seemed 
advisable. He -bought less than 
$150,000 worth of these goods and 
most of them under a guarantee.’ 

“Distributors io not want price 
advances. In my judgement there 
is no likelihood of any runaway 
market; principally because pro- 
possibilities exceed consumption 
probabilities—that is over a period 
of six to 12 months.” 


This statement came from the 
South: 

“It is difficult to make sales 
when prices are advanced. There 


will not be a ‘runaway’ market. 


Kastern houses stated. 

“We do not anticipate a ‘runaway’ 
market. It may be that certain lines 
that are in demand will bring an 
advance, but as a rule, the tendency 
on cotton goods is downward; wool 
goods are firm, but believe the mo- 
ment any marked advance would be 
attempted, there would be a decided 
let up in the eorabmursel 


Do you notios any to- 
ward speculating in purchases? 

Several firms replying to the 
above query, answered briefly by 
saying “No,” “Positively no,” or in 
a short sentence of a few words 
conveyed the same idea. 
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Relation of Breaking Strength and the Tzw1st of Yarns 


NAMINATION of cotton yarns 

through a low power microscope 
shows that there is considerable 
variation in the thickness of, and in 
the amount of twist In, successive 
short lengths of yarn. This has 
suggested a study of the relation 
between the breaking strength of 
varns and the twist at the place of 
breaking, which was undertaken by 
W. English, a British investigator. 
The-fotiowing results of this study 
have been abstracted from The 
Journal of the Textile Institute 
The objects were (1) to discover 
where yarns of different twist break 
in relation to their twist distribu- 
tion: (2) to note the relations be- 
tween breaking strength, extensibil- 
ity, twist at the place of breaking, 
and twist in the length tested; © 
to note the relations between break- 
ing strength, extensibility, and the 
regularity of the twist distribution: 
i) to compare the above relation- 
ships in combed and carded yarns 
spun from the same blend of raw 
colton 

Various investigators have dealt 
with the influence of twist in cotton 
yarns. Usually the comparisons 
have been between yarns of differ- 
ent mean twist, the effects of varia- 
tion im twist due to irregularity at 
different. parts of the same varn 
being minimized by taking a large 
number of observations. 


Preparation of Material. 


Sakellaridis Egyptian cotton, 
“Fine” grade, of 1 7-16 in. staple, 
was passed through the bale break- 
er, opener, scutcher and card. Some 
of the carded sliver was dyed with 
sulphur black and well washed, so 
as to reduce as much as possible 
any tendency towards stickiness 
among the fibres. The dyed sliver 
was next blended with undyed card 
sliver in equal proportions at the 
first drawing head, and the blend 
was passed through the second and 
third heads in the usual way. The 
resulting sliver was a well mingled 
gray, and there was no apparent 
“stickiness,” nor more resistance to 
drawing than is usual in ordinary 
undyed cotton of similar quality. 
The presence of the undyed fibres 
assisted considerably towards this 
resull 

\ similar blend of dyed and un- 
dyed comber sliver was made, a 
sliver lap machine, ribbon lap ma- 
ehine, and Nasmith comber being 
used. The comber extracted 14 per 
cent waste. All the material was 
next passed through the slubbing, 
intermediate and roving frames, 
along some undyed cotton. 
Then a Gvine of the blend was 
eombined with an undyed roving at 
the ring spinning machine, and a 
‘mockgrandrille” yarn, spiral 
effect of gray and white, was pro- 
duced which enabled the distribu- 
tion of the. twist to be seen at a 
glance. All the processes were car- 
ried out in the spinning laboratory 
at the Manchester College of Tech- 
nology, and the cotton was dyed in 
the dvehouse of the college. 

The temperature during the spin- 
ning of the yarns varied between 70 


degrees and 74 degrees F, while the 
relative humidity ranged between 
55 per cent and 66 per cent. The 
yarns are described at. Fig. 1. 

Four bobbins were spun at the 
same time for each kind of yarn, 
and were numbered for reference, 
the same four spindles, with their 
corresponding top rollers, etc., being 
used in each quality for the dif- 
ferent twists. Combed and carded 
qualities of each twist were spun 
at the same time, 


Method of Testing. 


Fifteen lengths of 10 in. were 
taken from each bobbin and mount- 
ed on a graduated board. The suc- 
cessive twists per ™% in. were then 
counted through a magnifying glass, 
and recorded on inch graph paper, 
Each length was next broken on a 
Baer single thread tester, and its 
strength and extensibility recorded. 
The place of breaking was also de- 
noted on the graph paper by meas- 
uring distances along the line of 
figures corresponding to the lengths 
of the two parts of the broken 
thread. 

Generally there was little diffi- 
culty in deciding the position of the 
break. In some cases the broken 
place showed a clearly defined edge, 
in others a fringe of hairs projected, 
but the ruptured portion of the 
yarn frequently showed in these. 
Where there was no clearly defined 
breaking place in the yarn, an ap- 
proximation was oblained by meas- 
uring both lengths to the tips of 
the fringes, and fixing the position 
midway between the points on the 
graph paper. The extension of the 
varn during the breaking test was 
also taken into account. The total 
extension was indicated on the test- 
ing machine, and the allowance 
made for extension on each side of 
the breaking place was proportion- 
ate to the lengths of the two por- 
lions of the yarn. 

In this manner 60 lengths of 10 
in. each were tested from each yarn. 
The total twist in each length, the 
highest and lowest twist per % in. 
in each length, and the relation of 
the latter to the twist at the break- 
ing place, were recorded. 

The probable error (by Peter's 
formula) of a single observation was 
calculated for the twists per % in. 
figures in each 10-in. length of yarn. 
The P. E. per cent twists in each 
length was obtained, and this result 
wis used to indicate the relative 
irregularity of the twist distribu- 

All the strength tests were carried 
out in the textile testing laboratory 
in the college. The single thread 
Lester was in all cases adjusted to 
a speed of 12 in. per minute. - The 
temperature during the testing va- 
ried between 58 degrees and 64 de- 
grees F., and the relative humidity 
between 60 per cent and 72 per cent. 


Discussion of Results. 


In the yarns under consideration, 
when the mean twist is increased 
between the limits 156 and 304 
turns per inch, there is an increase 
in the mean strength of the yarns, 


and also in the proportion of breaks 
occurring at places of maximum 
twist. These results indicate that 
softer twisted places strengthen as 
the twist is increased, and the place 
of maximum twist then becomes the 
weakest place in the length. (It is 
understood, of course, that the re- 
sults would also be influenced by 
the character of the cotton. In fact, 
subsequent investigations have 
shown that yarns of similar twist 
spun from shorter stapled cotton 
break less frequently at hard twist- 
ed places.) 

With reference to yarn extensi- 
bility, this has been discussed by 
Corser and Turner, who state that 
extension may consist of (1) fibre 
elongation, (2) fibre straightening, 
and (3) fibre slippage. They give 
the extensibility of combed Egyptian 
yarns of similar counts and twist to 
the above—soft twist 5.6 per cent, 
medium twist 5.35 per cent, and 
hard twist 5.75 per cent, and say, 
“These figures appear to indicate 
that fibre slippage was largely re- 
sponsible for rupture in the soft 
twist yarn, that this was prevented 
fo some extent by twist in the me- 
dium twist yarn, in which the gain 
in extension by fibre straightening 
did not compensate for the loss by 
fibre slippage, whereas in the hard 
twist, although the greater twist! 
still further prevented fibre slip- 
page, this was more than compen- 
sated by a gain due to fibre straight- 
ening and possibly fibre elongation.” 

It will be seen that these results 
are similar in tendency to the re- 
sults for the combed qualities of 
the varns under present discussion, 
and although the explanation given 
above is supported by the results of 
the break frequency at places of 
different twist, the detailed analyses 
show that the breaking strength of 
fhe yarn has in many cases a con- 
siderable influence on the extensi- 
bility. The following assumptions 
are based on these results. 


Fibre Slip and Elongation. 


When a length of yarn is subject- 
ed to tensile strain, fibre slip, fibre 
straightening, and fibre elongation 
will begin more or less generally 
along the length. : Fibre slip and 
tibre straightening in particular will 
take place more readily in a carded 
yarn than in a combed yarn, owing 
to its lack of fibre straightness. But 
if a considerable fibre slip begins at 
some portion of the yarn, it will 
tend to continue until the yarn 
breaks at this place. The earlier 
this fibre slip begins, the greater 
will be the proportion of such slip 
represented in the total extension. 
In a yarn where the conditions are 
such that considerable fibre slip 
does not take place at one place in 
this way, extension throughout the 
yarn will continue, and will increase 
with the strain applied until the 
break occurs.: In such cases most 
of the extension will consist of fibre 
straightening and extension through- 
out the yarn, any fibre slip following 
the rupture of some of the fibres at 
the breaking place being slight. 

Taking now the case of yarns, 


the two qualities showed a consider- 
able difference in extensibility. The 
combed yarns showed high extensi- 
bility, particularly in the soft twist 
lengths, and in the lengths which 
broke at very low twisted places; 
these were also the weakest places. 
The carded yarn had a much lower 
extensibility, and lengths of similar 
twist, twist at breaking place, or 
irregularity show a lower extensi- 
bility than in the corresponding 
combed lengths. But, unlike the 
combed yarn, the extensibility in- 
creases with the_breaking strength, 
and the relation between the two is 
fairly close. 

The explanation suggested is that 
when strain is applied to the carded 
yarn, a straightening of the fibres 
readily oceurs, as explained, and 
less force is needed to produce this 
initial extension in the carded yarn 
os compared with the combed yarn, 
owing te the straight condition of 
ihe fibres in the latter. Next fibre 
slip becomes excessive at a place 
which ultimately breaks, and the 
total extension consists of the ear- 
lier general extension and the later 
local fibre slip. Since the total ex- 
lension increases with the strength 
n this yarn, it is presumed that the 
general extension is the greater. 

When the combed yarn is sub- 
jected to strain, it does not at first 
extend much generally, owing to the 
straighter condition of the fibres: 
that is, a greater force is needed to 
produce this general extension, and 
before this is reached in the break- 
ing test, fibre slip begins at a local! 
place and continues until the break 
occurs. Consequently, in a length 
containing a very soft twisted place. 
there 1s less general extension, and 
because of the thicker mass of 
fibres) more fibre slip at the break- 
ing place. The greater mean length 
of the fibres will also increase the 
fibre slip. Henee the greater exten- 
sion in the weaker lengths, and in 
those lengths, which broke at a very 
soft twisted place. 

Briefly, therefore, in the carded 
varn most of the extension occurred 
generally throughout the yarn, and 
in the combed quality most of the 
extension was fibre slip at the place 
of breaking. 


Higher Twisted Yarns. 


With regard to the remaining 
varns, their higher twisted condi- 
tion resulted im greater general ex- 
tenston. The fact that in these cases 
the extension corresponds very 
closely to the strength indicates 
that most of the extension was 
general, and there was relatively 
little extension at the place. of 
breaking. The following are sug- 
gested causes of the hard twisted 
carded yarn having lower extensi- 
bility than the medium - twisted 
carded yarn. 

In the latter yarn the twist condi- 
lions are such that fibre straighten- 
ing readily occurs, as already ex- 
plained. In fact, extension of this 
(ype was such that the yarn had an 
extension equal to that of the cor- 
responding combed yarn, while for 

Continued on Page 30) 
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Protection by Inspection 


OR over eighty-nine years, the Fac- 

tory Mutual Insurance Company has 
devoted its services to an intensive study 
of the frequent and disastrous fires in 
factories. Through our system of in- 
spection and supervision, we have 
brought the textile mills to the point 
where today they are considered pre- 
ferred risks. 


Cee. 
A» 


At present, the twenty-eight compa- 
nies comprising the association are writ- 
ing over seven billion dollars of insur- 
ance. During 1923, the average fire loss 
of properties insured in the Factory 
Mutuals was only $228 per $1,000,000 of 
insurance. This represents practical im- 
munity from fire. 


The better classes of manufacturing 
properties are now eligible to member- 
ship. For your convenience, we have 
established a Southern branch. Our rep- 
resentative is ready to give you full in- 
formation necessary to make your prop- 
erty a preferred risk. 


NS 


Insurance Company 


SS 


Southern Representative 


G. H. STEUART 


2123 Greenway Street 


CHARLOTTE, N., C. 
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S already reported in the ‘Com- 

mercial” some time ago, the 
Hochst Dyeworks, formerly Meister, 
Lucius, and Bruning, of Hochst, 
have brought out jointly with the 
Lorrach textile concern of Koechlin, 
Baumgartner & Co. a new method of 
finishing cotton cloth under the 
name “Philana,” which is now, after 
the final success of many years of 
experiment, to be put on the market. 
The Philana process gives to cotton 
cloths essential and permanent qual- 
ities of woolen cloth in a measure 
not hitherto attained. A new and 
wide field of usefulness Is so opened 
to cotton, with results which, in the 
course of time, will prove of far- 
reaching economic importance. Cot- 
ton cloths have long been used in 
place of woolen, but have never be- 
fore been produced so closely ap- 
proaching woolens in the most im- 
portant respects; as a rule they are 
able to imitate the appearance ot 
wool but still have only the quali- 
ties of cotton productions in feel, 
toughness, conductivity, resistance 
to friction, and the other typical 
qualilies which determine utility, to 
all these respects the Philana cloth 
shows a great advance. 


The essential feature of the 
Schwartz Philana process, according 
to a description in the “Textil 
Woche,” is the treatment of grey 
cotton cloth with highly concen- 
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trated Sulphuric acid under a spe- 
cial process; unlike the processes 
already familiar under the names 
of Swiss finish, glass batiste, per- 
manent opal finish, and so on, the 
c oth is not first bleached and mer- 
cerized and is not stretched during 
frentment. It shrinks during treat- 
ment on average per cent in the 
warp and rather more in the weft, 
and the fibres acquire in place of 
their smooth tube-like exterior a 
ropgher wool-like surface with an 
evident curling, of 5 per cent in the 
warp and rather more lustre and 
substantially increasing the warm- 
ing property of the material through 
the provision of a layer of alr. 


\fter treatment the cloth is en- 
lirely different from the original 
moterial in appearance and feel, and 
shows more resemblance to a wool- 
en than a cotton cloth. The thermal 
conductivity is also reduced after 
the treatment in consequence of the 
looser and more open intertwining 
of the fibres, so that in this respect 
also the cloth approaches the qual- 
ity of woolens.. Of special import- 
ance is the fact that the treatment 
increases the resistance to tearing 
up to 50 per cent and to friction by 
200 to 300 per cent, sometimes even 
more. This important property is 
evidently due to the fact that the 
rougher surface, acting similarly to 
the toothed surface of- woo! fibres, 


holds the fibres more firmly togeth- 
er and impedes their slipping in 
tearing. The treated fibre is free 
from oxy-cellulose and from traces 
of nitrogen. The change produced 
by the process is thus physical and 
permanent. As less satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained from finished 
goods than frone grey goods fresh 
from the loom, which contain, in 
addition to the extraneous matter 
accompanying the raw cotton, the 
materials contained in the size, such 
as starch, lime,. etec., it must be as- 
sumed that these filling materials 
are to some extent dissolved and 
reprecipitated on to the fibre during 
the Philana process, and serve to 
heighten the effect. In consequence 
of the opening of the fibres and of 
their curling and shrinking it its 
possible, according to the counts 
used and. the placing together of 
the fibres which are mechanically 
drawn to the spinner and weaver, 
to produce cloths which, -in addition 
to the soft feel, show a closeness 
and uniformity of the fibre hitherto 
impossible to obtain. 


The treated fibres show a slight 
yellowing which makes them re- 
semble raw wool and raw silk in 
color, but this can be removed 
where desired by bleaching under 
the methods usual for cotton. Sub- 
sequent mercerization increases the 
lustre of the treated fibre, but 
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Cotton Cloth 


makes the feel harder and colder, 
so that the stuff becomes more like 
linen. 


In regard to dyeing, the fibre re- 
sembles mercerized fibre im _ re- 
sponding more readily to dyestuffs, 
so that in dyeing the increased ab- 
sorbent power of the material must 
be borne in mind. 


The Philana process is not only 
of great value where it is desired 
to produce a wool-like effect; in 
many cases it enables a lower qual- 
ity cloth to be more cheaply im- 
proved, and effects can often be 
secured which cannot be obtained 
in the weaving shed. 


The inventor of this new process 
is Herr Charles Schwartz, of Basle. 
The process is protected by patents 
at home and abroad and is being 
worked by the Philana Aktienge- 
selischaft in Basle. For technical 
reasons “philanizing” can only be 
carried out in large chemical works. 
The license for Germany. and for 
all countries in which no lincenses 
for manufacture are being used, 
has been granted to the Hochst Dye- 
works, a member of the Aniline 
Trust. These works have already 
been carrying on “philanizing” reg- 
ularly for some months. This is the 
first instance of the textile industry 


being associated in this way with 


the large scale chemical industry. 
Continued on Page 29) 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


—both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation 


charges. No loom beams in transit. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN-- 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 
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SAC 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


A Picker Room, Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


This mill stands out as one of the big progressive mills of the 
South. The laps for their 93,70) spindle equipment are made on 
Saco-Lowell Pickers built at our Kitson Plant. Their product 
includes ducks, sheetings and shirtings. 


Our Pickers are not limited in their scope. Kitson Pickers are 
doing their duty on all kinds of cotton and all lengths of staple. 


Let our experience which is based upon practical results be of ser- 
vice to you. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C€. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW IS OUR 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


"i ty 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


_ We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Beit 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H& B 


American Machine Uo. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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High Draft in Spinning 


T is a peculiarity of cotton spin- 

ning that it is very reluctant to 
move away from old-established 
customs and to throw overboard 
data that have been handed down 
from father to son, or from friend 
to friend. Whether we are spinning 
waste, 30s, 60s. 100s. or 200s, it is all 
done on well-established lines, in 
the various process in the mill, and 
very few have the courage to vary 
from the details. Of course, a cot- 
fon mill is not an experimental es- 
tablishment, it is out to produce 
yarn that experience has proved can 
be produced if certain conditions 
are. carefully followed, the condi- 
tions naturally varying according to 
the raw material and the coarseness 
or fineness of the counts. But 
equally, of course, it would appear 
that an intelligent analysis of the 
usual data might result in equal or 
hetter results by quite another set 
of data by means of which great 
economies could be effected. To 
mention only one of many such 
economies: most mills produce too 
fine a roving for the spinning ma- 
chine. To do this is an expensive 
luxury, and is not warranted by 
results, so why should production 
be reduced and wages increased 
when by using a less hank roving 
behind the ring or mule we can 
obtain the same effect on these ma- 
chines. Mills can save considerable 
sums, even in a case of this kind, 
if intelligence is applied and old 
ideas discarded as to the hank rov- 
ing to put up for spinning any given 
counts. 

Another detail that has become 
almost case hardened in our minds 
is that of the amount of draft to 
have in the rollers of the machines. 
To most people, drafting simply 
happens, and that is the beginning 
and end of their concern in the 
matter. As rollers are at present 
arranged, both as regards their 
diameters and their settings, the 
amount of “draft” used is based on 
experience, and there is-a limit be- 
yond which it is dangerous to go. 
Moreover, this limit is to a great 
extent dependent on the amount or 
thickness of cotton passing through 
the rollers. 

The weight of and on the top 
rollers has also a considerable in- 
fluence on the amount of draft, and 
the speed of the rollers is not with- 
out its effect in the drawing apart 
of the fibres, excessive speed being 
the eause of much bad work under 
present conditions. 

These limiting conditions in draft- 
ing have naturally resulted in our 
being compelled to duplicate ma- 
chines in the cardroom in order to 
gradually reduced the roving to a 
degree of fineness required for spin- 
ning. It may further be pointed out 
that at present the drafting between 
rollers is by no means ideal as re- 
gards the regularity of the result. 
As a rule, the drafting is the cause 
of irregularities, and it is only be- 
ause doubling is resorted to that 
the irregularity produced is dis- 
guised. 

In order to have a slightly clearer 
idea of what drafting is, a few words 
on the subject may be useful in a 
general sense. The cotton which 


enters the mill contains a wide 
range of lengths, from the very 
shortest to the longest fibres for 
any given class of cotton. If the 
cotton is examined analytically after 
any of the pyocesses, it will be 
found to still contain a wide range 
of fibre lengths, though the average 
length may be slightly improved. 
This, of course, proves that the 
opening, carding and combing proe- 
esses have not eliminated all the 
short fibres, and it also proves that 
many of the long fibres have been 
taken out. Every mill ought to be 
in a position to ascertain the effect- 
iveness of each process by using 
one of the instruments now obtain- 
able for finding the lengths of the 
fibres. 

As an average, or rather assumed 
average, length of fibres is taken, on 
which to base the settings of the 
rollers, it follows that, in practically 
all cases, a very large percentage of 
fibres are perfectly free between the 
nips of any two pairs of rollers. In 
the cardroom, practically all the 
fibres become free in their passage 
between two pairs of rollers. In the 
spinning machines the usual set- 
lings are within the length of fibres 
so far as the front and middle roll- 
ers are concerned, so that in this 
case some proportion of the fibres 
are held in the nip of both rollers. 

Applying the analytical method to 
the roving put up at the spinning 
machines we will find that the fibres 
show a wide range of leneths.. The 
following table will convey an idea 
of the condition of the fibres, and 
show the position the fibres occupy 
with respect to the setting of the 
rollers. 

Indian Cotton. 
Longest length of fibre=1 in. 
Shortest=—0.1 in. 
Front and middle roller setting % 
in. 

Percentage of fibres held between 
the nips of front and middle 
rollers=26 per cent. 
Percentage of fibres lying free oF 
tween the front and middle 
rollers=74 per cent. 
American Cotton. 

Longest length of fibre=—1% in. 
Shortest=0.1 in. 

Front and middle roller setting 1 im. 
Percentage of fibres held between 
the nips of front and middle 
rollers=15 per cent. 
Percentage of fibres lying free be- 
tween the front and middle 
rollers=85 per cent. 
Egyptian Cotton. 

Longest length of fibre=1 9-16 in. 
Shortest=0.1 in. 

Front and middle roller settings 1% 
In, 

Percentage of fibres held between 
the nips of front and middle 
rollers=35 per cent. 
Percentage of fibres lying free be- 
tween the front and middle 
rollers=—65 per cent. 

It will be readily seen from the 
foregoing statements that in all 
cases there is a great preponderance 
of fibres that lie perfectly free be- 
tween the two rollers, i.e., the large 
majority of the fibres are not grip- 
ped by either the front or middle 

rollers. 
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Now it is between these two pairs 
of rollers that the greatest draft 
is introduced, and, of course the 
grentest speed, so if is a natural 
question to ask what happens to all 
these loose fibres? There is not 
the slighest doubt that they are 
torn apart in a very irregular man- 
ner, previously straight fibres are 
crumpled up and whole bundles of 
fibres pass forward without having 
heen drafted at all, or only in the 
slightest dgree. 

It may be-Dbjected that since the 
distance apart of the midddle and 
back rollers is so great that 100 
per cent of the fibres are free from 
a roller grip; therefore, it is there 
that the greatest faults would be 
found. But it must be remembered 
that the draft between the middle 
and back rollers is little more than 
a carrying draft, and the speed of 
the rollers is not high. Faulty draft- 
ing exists, of course, at this point, 
but it is not pronounced, though 
its whole tendeney is to aggravate 
the faults in fhe next pair of rollers. 
Tests can easily be applied to find 
out what happens. All that is neces- 
sary is to carefully test minute 
lengths of reving before drafting 
it and then test the roving delivered 
before twisting it into yarn. 

Owing to some of the longer fibres 
in the spinning machines being 
gripped by both front and middle 
rollers through their setting being 
closer together, we are able te ob- 
tain a greater degree of draft in the 
mule and ring frame than in the 
cardroom machinery with their set- 
tings outside the length of the fibre. 
These long fibres must naturally be 
pulled from. the nip of the middle 
pair of rollers, and in the mere act 
of being pulled they are straighten- 
ed, and there is a tendency for a 
moment to straighten the fibres in 
contact with them. From this, if 
is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the more fibres that can be gripped 
by both rollers the better the draf'- 
ing will be and the higher the draft 
that can be introduced. If tests 
are made, it will be found -that this 
reasonable supposition is confirmed, 
and that very high drafts are pos- 
sible with a considerable improve- 
ment in regularity and quality, and 
even in strength and appearance. 

In order to obtain a _ gripping 
effect on the bulk of the fibres by 
front and middle rollers it is neces- 
sary to have small diameter rollers, 
especially the middle rollers, so that 
the setting can be made very close. 
It is also necessary to have self- 
weighted top rollers on the middle 
line, and these to be very light in 
weight, just sufficient to enable the 
fibres to be drawn from the nip. 

This high drafting method 
possesses such advantages that i! 
is worthy of application for the 
character of the yarn resulting from 
its use, but it is quite clear that 
other great economic results follow 
from high drafting methods. It is 
so obvious that the duplication of 
flyers frames in the cardroom is 
simply one of attenuating the rov- 
ing. The impossibility of having 
more than a low limiting draft in 
these machines require two, three 
or four passages of flyer frames to 
reduce the roving to the necessary 
degree of fineness for the spinning 
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machines. If we are able to put in 
® considerably higher draft in the 
spinning machines, we can dis- 
pense with one or two passages of 
(iver frames, and thus save room, 
michines, wages, cost and upkeep. 
The saving obtained is more than 
is sufficient to pay for the altera- 
lion of rollers, and ever after the 
ec nomy is permanent, together 
with the higher quahty of yarn pro- 
duced, or the saving due to being 
vb.e to use a less priced cotton to 
equal the yarn made from a higher 
priced cotton.—Textile Recorder. 


in Nine Years 

Washington, D. C.—The world’s 
cotton crop this year, while not a 
record one, is probably the largest 
in. the last nine years, according to 
reports received by the Agriculture 
Department. Estimates of produc- 
tion have been received by the de- 
partment from all of the principal 
producing countries except Brazil 
and a total output of more than 
23,000,000 bales is forecast. 

The estimated aggregate produc- 
tion of these countries, which nor- 
mally produce about 95 per cent of 
the world’s total, is reported at 22,- 
718,000 bales of cotton of 478 pounds 
net, as compared 17,928,000 
boles last year. 

Provided all other countries pro- 
duced the same amounts this year 
that they did last, the total world’s 
crop would be in excess of 23,300,000 
bales, which is slightly above the 
1909-1913 average. For Brazil no 
definite estimate is possible on the 
probable,.crop, according to the de- 
par’ment’s reports. Drought in Sao 
Paulo delayed the planting so that 
it is believed the acreage may be no 
larger this year than last. In Per- 
nambuco, which produces about 
one-tenth of the Brazilian crop, a 
production about 30 per cent greater 
than last year is expected. The crop 
in Peru is smaller than last year. 

The indicated world supply of 
American cotton, according to the 
department's reports, is about 16,- 
089,000 bales, based on official pro- 
duction figures and trade estimates 
of carryover. No official estimates 
of carryover are available for this 


‘year, Dut provided this carryover 


figure is approximately correct, the 
lotal supply of American cotton for 
1924-25 would be somewhat larger 
than the official estimate. for last 
year, and slightly larger than for 
1922-23, but smaller than for 1t921- 
99 

The increased supply of cotton, 
the department found, had not up 
to the end of November resulted in 
an imereased United States con- 
sumption for the four months end- 
ed with November amounted to only 
1.818.000 bales of lint cotton this 
year, as compared with 2,054,000 
bales for the same period of 1923. 
This decrease is more than offset, 
however, by increased exports. 

The exports balance of cotton, in- 
cluding linters, for the four months 
from August to November this year 
amounted to 3,237,000 bales, as 
against only 2,459,000 bales last year. 
Increased working hours in the 
mills using American cotton indi- 
cate further increased consumption. 
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Small Pulleys 


Tue repeated bending over 
small pulleys tends to wear 
belts out very quickly. 


But Ladew Leather Belt- 
ing is not weakened by this 
constant bending. ‘This is 
due to special care and skill 
in tanning and currying. 
The experience gained by 
good belt making since 
18385. 


The leather in Ladew 
belts has most remarkable 
pliability and unusual pul- 
ley-gripping qualities. Its 
fibres are thoroughly lubri- 
cated. Internal friction— 
which destroys belts—is re- 
duced to a minimum. So 
Ladew belts give long-term, 
economical transmission 
even on extremely difficult, 
small pulley drives. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. d. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Machines and the Men 


How much can a normal man produce operating a 
machine in specified manner? 


This question, put to us some years ago, was the 
germ of the idea out of which grew Cotton Research 
Co., a subsidiary of Lockwood, Greene & Co. and 
Pacific Mills. A small group of Lockwood-Greene 
men, engineers and managers, first undertook to 
answer the question. Their research led from one 
problem of textile manufacturing to another until 
| the undertaking grew far beyond the original small 
group. 


The Cotton Research Company was then organ- 
. ized and its scope broadened to include practically 
every phase of textile manufacturing. Its work in- 
cludes the scientific study of processes and the de- 
: velopment of methods affecting production costs. 


Your problem is. neither too large nor too small 
for thorough attention. Lockwood-Greene offer a 
completely rounded service, from a _ preliminary 
study of the manufacturing requirements to the 
delivery of the finished plant. In the Lockwood- 
Greene organization, men of broad business and 
| financial experience, architects and engineering ex- 
perts are at your service. 


Consultation with one of our representatives is 
solicited. We will send on request, “Building with 
Foresight’’—a booklet which shows pictorially some 
of the work we have done for others. 


LOCKWOOL 
GREENE 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal! 
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American Cotton Munufacturers 
Association Lo Meet 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in New Orleans, La. Friday 
and Saturday, April 10-11. In con- 
nection with this meeting a great 
cotton conference is in prospect, for 
invitations will be extended to all 
factors engaged in the cotton trade, 
especially the growers, ginners, 
warehousemen, shippers, merchants 
and distributors generally, including 
the co-operatives, the bankers and 
the exchanges. 

It is felt that the present is an 
opportune time for such a great 
“get-together” meeting, and that 
New Orleans is an ideal place for 
such a conference. Already accept- 
ances have been received from 
many of the larger agencies, and 
there is every assurance that a most 
eventful and interesting session is 
in prospect. 

The various New Orleans civic 
bodies, including the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, the New 
Orleans Clearing House Association, 
and other factors, are bending every 
energy to make this convention one 
of the most largely attended and 
successful ever held in the South. 
It will be something of an American 
Cotton Conference (in contradis- 
tinction to the World Cotton Con- 
gress held in New Orleans in 1919), 
to which all interests and agencies 
dealing with the American cotton 
trade will send delegations. 

Between five and six hundred of 
the South’s leading ‘cotton manufac- 
turers will also be present, and will 
participate in the discussions. The 
Roosevelt Hotel will be convention 
headquarters, with additional ac- 
commodations reserved at the St. 
Charles, the Bienville, ahd other 
hotels. 

Particular emphasis will be given 
at this convention to the primary 
problems of production and distri- 
bution, the program including 
speakers of national note, who will 
be expected to offer practical sug- 
gestions in line with the advanced 
thought of the trade, looking to a 
better grade and staple for the 
South’s major crop. Open, discus- 
sions, participated in by manufac- 
turers and others, will follow—the 
idea being that such a mutual-ex- 
change of ideas and joint considera- 
tion of problems will result in last- 
ing good. 

The belief is firmly held by many 
that there is not and never has been 
enough of contact between’ the 
growers, who raise the cotton, and 
the manufacturers, who spin and 
weave it, and that the fundamental 
problems of both are so closely re- 
lated, both being agents in the han- 
dling of this great staple crop, that 
inestimable good would follow from 
a closer and more sympathetic un- 
derstanding. This, including the in- 
terrelated problems of the distrib- 
utor, should make this convention 
of more than ordinary interest. 

The sessions on Friday, April 10, 


will be devoted to a consideration of 
general problems touching the cot- 
ton trade, with a great cotton ban- 
quet in the evening. The single ses- 
sion on Saturday morning, April 11, 
will be confined to manufacturers, 
at which time reports will be re- 
ceived from the various committees 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the election 
of, offificers will follow. 

The sessions on Friday, April 10, 
will be devoted to a consideration of 
general problems touching the cot- 
ton trade, with a great cotton ban- 
quet in the evening. The single 
session on Saturday morning, April 
11, will be confined to manufactur- 
ers, at which time reports will be 
received from the various commit- 
tees of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and the 
election of officers will follow. 

It is expected that an unusually 
large attendance will be had from 
the North and East. Arrangements 
have already been perfected for the 
operation of special cars from 
Washington, leaving the Capital 
City on Wednesday evening, April 
8, and arriving in New Orleans in 
ample time for the opening session 
on Friday. 

Officers of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association are A. 
W.. McLellan, of New Orleans, presi- 
dent; W. J. Vereen, Moultrie, Ga., 
first vice-president; 8S. F. Patterson, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. second vice- 
presidem, and W. D. Adams, of 
Charlotte, secretary and treasurer. 


Cloth Imports Lower 


Washington, D. C—Imports of 
cotton cloths in November register- 
ed another decline as compared 
with the same month of 1923, ac- 
cording to statistics announced by 
the Department of Commeree. Un- 
bleached cotton cloth, however, 
continued to show an increase, ‘and 
it is this classification which appar- 
ently is causing American mills the 
greatest concern from the competi- 
tive standpoint. 

Total cotton cloth imports last 
month were 14,446,000 square yards 
valued at $3,018,000, compared with 
18,821,000 square yards valued at 
$3,766,000 in November, 1923. 

These imports may be compared 
to total exports of cotton cloths in 
November, of 46,916,000 square yards 
valued at $6,953,000, which contrast 
with exports of 37,159,000 square 
yards valued at $6,154,000 in the 
same month last year. 

For the 11 months of 1924 ended 
with November, total imports of 
cotton cloths were 159,470,000 square 
yards, as against 196,739,000 square 
yards in the same period of 1923. 

Imports in November were 10,763,- 
000 square yards of unbleached as 
compared with 9,348,000 in the same 
month of 1923, 444,000,000 square 
yards of bleached as compared with 
1,034,000, and 3,238,000 square yards 
of colored as compared with 8,438,- 
000. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Cloth Analysis. 


Editor: 


I would appreciate if some of the 
readers of your paper can tell me 
how to determine the weaving par- 
ticulars for the construction of a 
piece of cloth. I also want to know 
how to analyze a sample of cloth 
to determine exactly how it is made. 
If possible I want the practical fig- 
ures for the sample of fabric I am 
sending, such as the method of 
finding the count of warp and fill- 
ing, the weight of the fabric and 
other details. 


The sample enclosed is drill. 
H. B. 


Life of Tapes. 


Editor; 


We have new mill equipped with 
tape drive, making 14s yarn with 
No. 2 Whitin spindle making 8,500 
turns per minute, tape drving from 
an 8-inch eylinder to a i-inch whirl. 

As this is our first experience 
with tape drive, and as we are of 
the opinion that we are using en- 
tirely too many tapes per spindle 
per year, we would appreciate some 
information along this line through 
your paper as to the average length 
of life of the best makes of tapes. 

We would like to know also just 
what number and makes of sewing 
thread found to be the most durable 
and economical, and instructions as 
Lo proper sewing, etc. 

Alabama. 


Specifications on Bleached 
Sheets 


The National Council Committee 
on Standardization and Specifica- 
tions cooperating with the Federal 
Specifications Board has been col- 
lecting information and making tests 
to secure the necessary figures for 
a specification for bleached sheets 
and pilloweases. This work is now 
complete and copies of the propsed 
specifications will be ready for dis- 
tribution shortly. These specifica- 
tions cover the requirements of the 
finished sheets and pillowcases. One 
of the interesting facts developed 
in this investigation that 
bleached sheets when subjected to 
the laundering test; which consist- 
ed of boiling m clear water for five 
minutes, extracting and mangling, 
shrunk in length on an average of 
5.63 per cent and gained in width 
2.44 per cent. Samples of eight dif- 
ferent brands of sheets were in- 
cludied in this test and all of the 
samples run in duplicate to secure 
a better average. 

Preliminary specifications are be- 


ing prepared for huck, glass and 
turkish towels and for huck, glass 
and turkish towelling. These speci- 
fications are based on samples of 
towels the Government is now us- 
ing. These specifications will be 
ready for distribution with the 
sheet specifications. 

Copies of these specifications will 
be sent to all mills who have sub- 
mitted samples, for criticism. We 
will be very glad to furnish copies 
to any of the other members who 
wish to examine these specifica- 
tiions and offer their comments and 
criticisms as to their practicability. 


invents New Grid Bar. 

J. H. Arrington, of the Manchester 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga., has recently perfected an im- 
proved grid bar and half circle on 
a picker machine which he claims 
will clean the cotton and take out 
dirt, trash and motes in a very ef- 
ficient manner. He claims that his 
device also helps the breaking 
strength of the yarn, this being done 
in the picker room. It also saves 
the card fillet on the card, leaving 
the card to take care of the short 
fibre and having practically no dirt 
or trash to take out. 

Mr. Arrington has not yet com 
pleted arrangements for manufac- 
turing his device. 

Mr. Arrington has also made an 
improvement in eveners on pickers 
and he states it makes a very even 
lap. 


Chadwick-HoSkins Has Annual 
Dinner. 


The annual dinner given by the 


Chadwick-Hoskins Company, of 
Charlotte, to its superintendents, 
overseers, second hands, section 
men, loom fixers, office force and 


others, was held last Saturday night 
at the Chamber of Commerce. B. B. 
Gossett, president of the company, 
was toastmaster. Mr. Gossett wel- 
comed the guests and introduced the 
several speakers. 

The principal address was by O. 
Max Gardner, of Shelby, who spoke 
of the “Dependable Man.” 

Word H. Wood, president of the 
American “Trust Company, also 
spoke briefly. 

H. H. Boyd, general superintend- 
ent of the Chadwick-Hoskins Com- 
pany; E. M. Walters, superintendent 
of Mills Nos. 1 and 2; D. lL. Wedding- 
lon, superintendent of the Louise 
plant, and E. C. Dwelle, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, made 
short talks. 

The event was the thirteenth an- 
nual dinner of the company and 
proved one of the most enjoyable 
of the long series. 


Sturdy receptacles 
stand hard blows 


Trucks, cans and 
boxes built of the 
right material 
protect property 
and save trouble 


and 


HARD BLOW—a splintered surface, the 


wooden receptacle is no longer fit for use. Cracks 
and jagged edges catch and tear materials in process. 
Workers’ hands and clothes suffer injury. 


Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacles stay smooth after 
years of hard use. The material is light, tough, resil- 
ient. Bumps and blows fall harmlessly on the smooth, 
strong surface. 


Materials in process cannot suffer damage, for there 
are no projections, crack or rough places in these steel- 
hard receptacles. They protect hands and clothes of 
workers. 


It is easy to keep Diamond Fibre Receptables clean. 
The material does not absorb oil, grease or water. Dust 
and dirt do not adhere to the surface. 


Receptacles for mill or factory 


You can get Diamond Fibre Receptacles for every kind 
of use in textile mills and other manufacturing plants. 
Our line of smooth inside receptacles includes: trucks, 
roving cans, trays, boxes, barrels, doffing trays, gill 
cans, etc., in standard sizes. For special types and 
sizes, submit specifications. 


We make a large number of smooth, durable special 
parts for mill use. Among these specialties are: spool 
heads, loom picks, swift braces, spindle guards, thrust 
washers, shuttles, flier disks, lacing combs, etc. 


You will be interested in our new booklet, “Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles.” It contains descriptions and spec- 


_Ifications of all standard sizes of smooth receptacles 
and special parts. 


Diamond Fibre 
Truck 


Representative: 
Mr. A. B. Carter 
210 Realty Building 
Gastonia, N. C 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Toronto, Can. 


Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of laminated technical materials in 
the world, 


London, Eng. 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


4 


iN THEY LAST LONGER : 
Yr When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames VY, 
7X you may be sure of obtaining the maximum Vv 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes ¥/ 
A on the market that can equal them-for strength Yj; 
N and length of life. The savings in tape effected Ni 
iN by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a \Y 


ZZz 


considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
vas i'n operation these tapes had proved a great 
survice on worsted and jute drives. Thie first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. Lowell, Mass. 


BARBER 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued from last week) 


LOWELL AND FALES AND JENKS TWISTERS 


As there are over a hundred combinations used on these frames, we 
will give only the formula for getting the twist, twist constant, etc. 


C—Cylinder Gear. 

J—Jack Gear. 

T—Twist Gear. 

#—Front-roller Gear. 

R—Relation of cylinder to whirl. 
4.7124—Circumference of 1%” roller. 


JIxFxR 


Twist inch. 
1x Tx Rx 4.7124 

—= Twist Constant. 


Cx 4.7124 


per 


Twist Constant 
Twist per inch. 
Twist Gear 
Twist Constant 
Wear. 


Twist per inch. 


In the foregoing tables no allowance is made for contraction in twist, 
principally because it is such a variable factor. In spinning it is a variable 
quantity, varying with the numbers and also with the amount of twist. 
In twisting it becomes more variable. As the twist is put in the reverse 
direction in which the single yarn is twisted, part of the twist is taken 
out and therefore the thread elongates. If the twisting were stopped at 
this point, the result would be more yards, and therefore finer yarn than 
before. This is actually the case in coarse yarns, and in order to get the 
twisted yarn the correct number, it is necessary to make the single yarn 
coarser than the number wanted. This elongation, amounting to about 5 
per cent with number 4’s, gradually diminishes until number 30's is 
reached, when neither elongation nor contraction takes place. From 30's 
contraction begins, and steadily increase until at number 100’s it amounts 
'o 4 per cent. It may thus be readily seen that there may be a considerable 
difference in the production of two mills making twisted yarns. If one 
is making 20 2-ply, the single varn may be 19.5, which will make a good deal 
of difference. On the other hand, another mill making 40 2-ply will have 
lo make, say 40.5—a consderable difference in the opposite direction. 


For many purposes it is not desired to have the yarns of a soft, oozy 
nature. Yarn twisted on ring frames is much more open than if twisted 
on mule or throstle frames, on account of the centrifugal force tending to 
throw the loose ends of the fibres out, and also to some extent by the yarn 
chafing against the traveler. When an extra-smooth yarn is desired if 
is passed through a gassing frame, where the projecting fibres are singed 
off. For most purposes however a wet twist is sufficient. In England, this 
is usually accomplished by having the roller immersed in water, but in 
the United States the yarn is wet by passing it under a glass rod 
immersed in water. This is a better arrangement, as the rod can be more 
teadily removed, and the water cleaned from the accumulation of lint 
which will collect, and if not removed be taken up and twisted in the yarn. 
The English wet twisters frequently have steam pipes in the water to keep 
if hot. This would seem to be a good idea, as the writer has seen yarn 
intended for samples greatly improved in appearance by immersing in 
boiling water. 


~. It is more difficult. to run wet twist than dry, and usually the frames 
must run at a slower speed or have larger bobbins. On this account wet 
twist usually brings a little better price than dry, although no difference is 
made in the market quotations. 


TROUBLES IN RUNNING TWISTERS 


Lean Yarn.— When the writer first began to make two-ply yarn for the 
market, there was complaint that the yarn, which was 26-2, was “lean.” 
The commission merchant did not seem to have a very clear idea what 
the term meant, probably simply quoting the comment of the consumer. 
After a good deal of correspondence it developed that “lean” meant that 
the yarn did not look right on account of the twist being out of proportion. 
The commission men never were able to tell exactly what the trouble was. 
rut the writer has since learned that the term indicates what it would if 
applied to a person, that is that its diameter istoo small. There are two ways 
in which lean yarn is made. The most frequent cause is having too much 
twist in the single yarn. In fact that nine-tenths of the mills in the South 
make their yarn for twisting with the regular warp twist. This makes the 
yarn stronger and more easily handled, but also greatly affects its appear- 
nnee after being twisted. It is not always practical to spin the yarn, or 
rather to spool and twist it, with 2.75 times the square root of the number 
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but the nearer this standard is approached the better the yarn will be. 
Contrary to general belief, twist in the single yarn has very little or nothing 
to do with strength of the double yarn. This is very easily demonstrated 
by the fact that spindle Sands made for lean roving are as strong as is 
riade from yarn. 


The other cause for lean yarn is too great tension in twisting. This 
is caused either by fast speed, and the necessity for using a heavy traveler 
to keep the ends from thrashing together, or it is caused by using a heavy 
traveler in order to get more varn on the bobbin. Vertical rings are nol 
well suited for dry twisting, as more tension is put on the yarn. Besides 
this, the traveler bill will be fully twice as great. For good, lofty yarn 
the twisting should be with as little tension as possible. As mentioned in 
the chapter on ring spinning, ballooning is good for the yarn, provided 
the ends do not lash together, as it helps to pull the traveler, and for good 
yarn extra on a twister is desirable. The writer is familiar with two cases 
where this was amply demonstrated. One case was where there were three 
twisters equipped with 3-inch rings for number 10 yarn, but were used 
for twisting number 24. The 3-inch rings were afterwards placed with 
2-inch, a light traveler put on, and a much nicer yarn was made. On 
aecount of the light traveler, an end seldom broke, and the twister hands 
; referred these frames at 10 cents a side to running the regular 3-inch 
«a side where looms were put in, and consequently all the twister spindles 
were not needed: Only every one was used, a light traveler put on, and 
yarn brought a better price than it did before: 


Single or Double.—-These terms are not to be taken literally, but simply 
means less and more than the required number of strands. It is hardly 
necessary to mention the defect, as the remedy is so obvious, viz., closer 
scrutiny at the twister. Single yarn will not occur in two-ply work, as 
the reverse twist will cause the ends to come down. In coming down, it 
often engages in the thread next to it, making three-ply, or technically 
double. In every case the twister hand is not responsible for this break 
sway, leaving nothing to show the attendant that imperfect yarn had been 
made. The Draper Company has a very simple and effective device for 
preventing the further delivery of yarn when one end breaks. This applies 
only in two-ply work, and does not work well on wet twisters. Single yarn 
is the night-mare of mills where. three, four, and five-ply is made. If 5-ply 
is being made, it is almost impossible to detect by a glance that one thread 
is missing, and only the most trusted employees should be put on such 
work. The writer has patented a very simple electric device for prevent- 
ing single on such work. It consists primarily of drop wires, an electric 
hell and an annunciator. When a thread breaks, the bell rings and keeps 
ringing until the end is pieced up, the annunciator showing where the 
broken end is. 


Fuzzy Yarn.—This occurs especially in two-ply work where an end 
breaks down. The yarn on the bobbins continues to revolve rapidly, and 
the fibres being thrown out by centrifugal force, are taken up by the 
thereads on each side and twisted in with them. This will not take place 
except in high-speed work, and there is no way to prevent it. All that can 
he done is to have the twister-hand examine the bobbins on each side of 
the broken end and pull off the defective yarn. Separators will prevent 
the trouble only to a very limited extent, but they will prevent a great deal 
of trouble caused by the yarn lashing together and breaking down. They 
are often used on twisters, but the writer has never seen a good reason 
why. On the fine yarn they are certainly as desirable as on spining frames, 
and will enable work to be done per spindle. 


Corkscrew Yarn.—This is a very common complaint with twisted yarn. 
Where two threads of unequal diameter are twisted together, the smaller 
one will twist around the other instead of both twisting together. This 
is caused in the spinning-room by one of the many things which go to make 
up uneven yarn. The chief cause which will show up on the twister is 
single or double roving, which if the double roving is used on the spinning 
frame, will make a thread 50 per cent larger than the average. Fluted 
back top rollers will deliver more roving and make a coaser thread, or 
fiuted front rollers will cause more draft and make a finer thread. Cork- 
screw may also be caused by the twist being put in the wrong direction, 
cither in the single or in double. If in the later a very kinky yarn will be 
made which any novice will detect. A very short length of corkscrew is 
often caused by clearer waste or flyings being twisted in the yarn, making 
an inch or two of very coarse yarn. 


Long or Dirty Knots.—Ii is sometimes a great source of complaint. 
The twister-hands will get their fingers soiled while cleaning the frame, 
and if an end breaks piece it up with inevitable result. On all fine work 
the operatives should be provided with scissors and carefully cut off all 
long ends. They should also be required to keep their hands clean. 


Slack Twisted Yarn.—It sometimes happens that different frames have 
different combinations of gears, and occasionally one will be putting in 25 
per cent more or less twist than it should. slack bands of course are the 
sourse of most of the trouble. They should receive more attention than 
bands on the spinning frame, for results are more serious. In some mills 
the twister-hands put on the bands This is a poor method, as they have 
neither time nor judgment necessary. There should be a reliable man 
whose duty is to look after twisters and reels, and who should examine 
every band at least tiwece a week, and oftener if there are changes in the 
weather. The reelers, who can tell a slack twisted bobbin by its spongy 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Economy—the prevention of loss 


through theft, trespass, vandalism 


prompts you to fence your indus- 


trial plant. Se why not get maxi- 
mum economy by installing Cy- 
clone “Galv-After’’ Chain Link 


Fence “Galyv-After’’ Fence’ lasts 
No expensive annual 
painting Fabric is Heavily Zinc- 


Coated ‘(or Hot-Galvanized) by 


Hot- Dipping Process A FTER 
Weaving. Effectively resists cor- 
rosion. 

We also manufacture Iron’ Fence 
for industrial uses. 


Write nearest offices, Dept. 
36. for complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 


Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence 
Co.), Portiand, Oregon (Northwest 


Fence & Wire Works). 


The Mark 
of Quality 


Fence and 
Service 


“Galv-After” Chain Link Fabric 
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Probable Results on Child Labor Amendment 


Seritiment in the State Legisla- 
tures on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is divided, as the following 
reports telegraphed from the State 
capitals by the New York World 
correspondents show: 

Arizona. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Unless some un- 
foreseen developments not now con- 
templated arises, the Legislature 
will ratify the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment when it convenes Jan- 
uary 12. 

California. 

Sacramento.—California’s Legisla- 
ture, which convenes tomorrow, is 
certain to ratify the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. The amendment will be pre- 
sented to the Legislature on the first 
day and immediate action is ex- 
pected. 

Connecticut. 

Hartford—A poll of legislative 
leaders shows that Connecticut will 
not ratify the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

Connecticut rarely ratifies any 
amendment, the sole exception of 
recent years being the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment. It has never 
ratified the first twelve amendments 
nor the income tax, nor the Prohi- 
bition amendments. 

Delaware. 

Dover.—Ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment by the Delaware 
Legislature is certain to fail if 
opinions secured from many of the 
members of both Houses are to be 
relied upon. 

Delaware has many canneries 
where children under eighteen 
years are employed during the sum- 
mer season, and this one thing 
more than anything: else has and 
will influence the legislators to vote 
against the amendment. 

Florida. 

Tallahassee.—Sentiment in Flori- 
da is almost unanimous against the 
Child Labor Amendment. 


Many members of the Legislature, 
which convenes in April, are out- 
spoken against such amendment, 
asserting that they do not favor 
delegating any more powers to the 
Federal Government. 

Illinois. 

Springfield.—Three has been liftle 
discussion among [Illinois political 
leaders regarding the probable at- 
titude of the Legislature toward the 
Child Labor Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 


It has been assumed that it could 
not get the necessary two-thirds 
majority for the reason that Illinois 
ras stringent child labor and sehoo! 
attendance laws and local authori- 
ties are disposed to oppose Federal 
interference. 

It is possible the Legislature will 
refer the subject to referendum vote 
under the Public Policy Act in or- 
der to secure a popular expression. 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis. — Inquiries among 
Republican and Democratic leaders 
and members of the Legislature, 
which convenes January 8, indicate 


that the proposed Child Labor 

Amendment to the Federal Consti- 

tution will not be ratified, a canvass 

of the legislators indicating three 

against to every one in favor of. 
lowa. 

Des Moines.—Doubt as to whether 
the Iowa Legislature will ratify the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment is 
expressed by Iowa legislators. Sharp 
opposition to the amendment is ex- 
pected from the rural districts of 
the State, and most of the legisla- 
lors represent rural constituencies. 

Kentucky. 

Frankfort.—Child labor has not 
been an issue in Kentucky but sen- 
liment seems to be against adoption 
of the amendment on the ground 
that regulation of such matters 
should be left to the States. 

Mrs. J. Campbell Cantrell, Na- 
tional Democratic Committeewoman, 
voiced this sentiment recently. 

Similar objection is raised by Mrs. 
A. T. Hert, woman National Repub- 
lean Chairman. 


Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge——The Federal Child 
Labor Amendment will not be rati- 
fied by Louisiana. 

The amendment was presented to 
the Louisiana Legislature last sum- 
mer and was rejected in the House 
by a vote of 55 to 23 and never 
reached the Senate. 

Maine. 

Augusta.—Inquiry among political 
and legislative leaders shows that 
the Legislature will not ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Some of the women's clubs have 
passed resolutions favoring ratifica- 
ttion, but the manufacturers and 
the farmers—and Maine‘is a farm- 
ing Stale—are very strongly opposed 
to the proposition. 

Maryland. 

Annapolis—Maryland is not likely 
to be among the States to ratify the 
federal Child Labor Amendment. 

In the first place, there is no reg- 
ular session of the Legislature until 
January, 1927, and no reason to ex- 
pect a special session at which the 
matter might be considered. 

In the second place, there is every 
indication that the feeling of the 
majority of the voters of this State 
is that it prefers that the State Leg- 
islature should handle matters of 
this kind. 

Michigan. 

Lansing. Prospects for ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment 
in the next session of the Legisla- 
ture are not bright, according to 
leading members of the House and 
senate. 

The two strongest farmers’ organ- 
izations in this State—the Grange 
and Farm Bureau—are opposed to 
ratification. 

Mississippi. 

Jackson.—The Legislature does not 
meet this year, and there are very 
grave doubts that it will ratify the 
Twentieth Amendment when it 
meets one year hence. 

Missouri. 

Jefferson Gity——-With the opening 

of the Legislature but a day or two 


distant there is nothing to indicate 
what action it will take upon the 
Child Labor Amendment. There has 
heen little discussion of the matter. 


Montana. 

Helena.—Montana will ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment to the 
Constitution at the legislative ses- 
sion that starts this week. 

Organized labor and the women’s 
organizations of the State are for it, 
with the sugar beet growers oppos- 
ing it. 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln.—Not enough members of 
the new Nebraska Legislature which 
meets next Tuesday have arrived in 
Lincoin to get a composite opinion 
on the prospects of ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment im this 
State. 

Among politicians and others who 
have interested themselves in the 
subject the belief prevails that rati- 
fication will fail by a small margin 
because of the preponderance of 
farmer members of the Legislature. 


Nevada. 

Carson City.—Ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment by the Ne- 
vada Legislature is expected. Gen- 
erally the women's organizations 
and the unions are for it, and there 
is no organized opposition in sight. 

New Hampshire. 

Concord.—Leaders in the Legisla- 
ture of both parties are of the opin- 
ion that the Child Labor Amend- 
ment will not be ratified. 

Gov.-elect John G. Winant favors 
the amendment and without doubt 
will urge ratification in his maugu- 
ral message. He may get a favor- 
able vote in the House, but if it 
survives the House it is certain to 
he killed in the Senate, according 
to the generally expressed opinion. 

New Jersey. 

Trenton.—Indications are that the 
New Jersey Legislature, which con- 
venes January 13, will prefer ref- 
erendum on Federal Child Labor 
Amendment to ratification. 

New Mexico. 

Santa Fe—With both party plat- 
forms committed to ratification of 
the Federal! Child Labor Amendment 
practically no opposition to it has 
appeared and party leaders predict 
that the amendment will be ratified 
early in the session, which opens 
January 13. 

North Dakota. 

Bismarck.—The Legislature is ex- 
pected to ratify the Child Labor 
Amendment, although there is ac- 
tive opposition to the amendment in 
the State. 

Ohio. 


Columbus.—Bitter opposition to 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
prevails in both Houses of the Ohio 
Legislature. In fact there is not a 
member of either House willing to 
vote for it. A few, probably not 
more than a half dozen, would be 
willing to see it put to a referendum. 

C. A. Dyer, legislative agent for 
the Ohio State Grange and Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, declared 


emphatically today that the amend- 
ment will be beaten decisively. 
Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City.—That the propos- 
ed Child Labor Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution will be refer- 
red to the people of Oklahoma in- 
stead of being ratified or rejected 
by the Legislature is the opinion of 
both Democratic and Republican 
leaders of the Legislature. 

Oregon. 

Salem.—Newspaper surveys indi- 
cate that the Child Labor Amend- 
ment will be ratified in the Lower 
House of the Legislature, and far! 
of approval in the Senate, where 
powerful opposition is certain. In 
the Senate no one has yet come 
forward to champion the measure. 

Rhode Island. 

Providence. Secretary John N. 
Powers of Cumberland, who cham- 
pioned the Child Labor Amendment 
in the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, is of the opinion that the delay 
consequent to the Senate filibuster 
has destroyed the chances of ratifi- 
eation by Rhode Island. 

South Dakota. 

Pierre —The incoming Legislature, 
dominated, as it will be, by farmers, 
is not expected to ratify the pro- 
posed Twentieth Amendment. 

Tennessee. 

Nashville——Even while Gov. Aus- 
tin Pedy was preparing a plea to 
the Legislature for ratification of 
the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment, he admitted that there is only 
a slight chance of ratification. 

However, Mrs. John M. Kenney, 
president of the Tennessee League 
of Women Voters, - believes’ the 
measure will pass. Her view is 
shared by other Tennessee women 
in polities, who are fighting deter- 
minedly for it. 

Texas. 

Austin.—An meomplete canvass of 
members of the Legislature shows 
that an overwhelming majority of 
Senators and Representatives are 
opposed to the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, and will vote against its rati- 
fication. 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, the new 
Governor, is also opposed to ratifi- 
cation. 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City—Present indica- 
tions are that the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment will not be rati- 
fied by Utah. 

Virginia. 

Richmond.—The Legislature does 
not meet until January of next year. 
Sentiment among politicians is 
against the measure, with the 
chances, as matters now stand, 
against ratification in 1926. 

Washington. 

Olympia.—The indications are that 
the Legislature will not ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment at its com- 
ing Session, with the best the 
friends of the measure can hope for 
is a reference to a referendum vote. 

West Virginia. 

Charleston.—A bitter fight is anti- 

cipated over the proposed ratifica- 
‘Continued on Page 28) 
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Governors E xpress Opinions 


(Reprint from New York World. 

What the Governors of various 
States think of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment and the pros- 
pects of its ratification by their 
States is shown by the following 
statements telegraphed to The New 
York World: 

Alabama. 

William W. Brandon, Governor—I 
am convinced that Alabama is op- 
posed to the Child Labor Amend- 
ment and would oppose the federa- 
lizing of child welfare. Alabama is 
functioning in this particular. Each 
Sstate should control in this matter. 
This State has a model law. 

Arizonia. 

George W. P. Hunt, Governor- 
Both Democratic and Republican 
State platforms pledged their candi- 
date to approval of the. Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Arkansas. 

Tom J. Farrell, Governor-elect— 
Arkansas has already ratified the 
Child Labor Amendment, being the 
first State to ratify. Personally I 
am opposed to centralization of 
power. 

California. 

Friend W. Richardson, Governor 
—] favor ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment, but I cannot 
predict the action of the California 
Legislature. 

Colorado. 
Qlarence J. Morley, Governor- 
elect—Colorado has a Child Labor 
Law which seems measurably safis- 
factory. I have no comment to make 
at this time on the Federal amend- 
ment. 

Delaware. 

Robert P. Robinson, Governor- 
elect—The Legislature of Delaware 
will meet early in January and I! 
presume the proposed amendment 
on Child Labor will be acted upon. 
Of course Iam not able to say what 
will be done. 

I might tell you that the Delaware 
State Grange, of which I am the 
Master, is very much opposed to this 


amendment. I prefer State ‘legisla- 
tion rather than Federal. 
Florida. 
John W. Martin. Governor-elect 


—I am satisfied the people of my 
State prefer State legislation in the 
regulation of Child Labor, and 
personally I am opposed to the rati- 
fication of the amendment to the 
Federal Constitution and shall urge 
its defeat by our Legislature. 
Georgia. 

Clifford Walker, Governor-elect— 
The Legislature of Georgia rejected 
the Child Labor Amendment practi- 
cally unanimously, giving as the 
reason that it was an attempt in- 
vasion of State's rights. 


Idaho. 

Charles C. Moore, Governor— 
Personally I am opposed to Federal! 
Child Labor Amendment on the 
grounds that a State can look after 
these conditions better. Idaho 
citizens object to Federal interfer- 
ence. 

Illinois. 

Len Small, Governor—The Legis- 

lature will not convene until Jan. 7. 


I am unable to state what action 
will then be taken. 
lowa. 


John Hammill, Governor—I am of 
the opinion that the various Legis- 
latures should ratify the Child 
Labor Amendment. | 

The question will be submitted to 
our coming Legislature. What its 
attitude on this amendment will be 
I am unable to state personally. 

Kentucky. 

William J. Fields, Governor—The 
Kentucky Legislature will not con- 
vene until January, 1926. The entire 
House and half the Senate. will be 
elected in November, 1925. There 
has, therefore, been little general 
discussion of the Federal Child La- 
bor Amendment. 

I believe our people would prefer 
State legislation on the question of 
Child Labor. 

Maine. 

Ralph A. Brewster, Governor-elect 

I should not be able to advise you 
as to the disposition of our State 
in preferring national child labor. 
Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in this question and argu- 
ments on both sides are receiving 
» good deal of attention. 

Maryland. 

Albert C. Ritchie, Governor—The 
Maryland Legislature does not meet 
again until January, 1927, and so 
far there has not been very much 
public discussion. over the proposed 
labor amendment but in my opinion 
the Maryland people as a whole 
would prefer to handle the subject 
themselves rather than through 
national legislature. 


Missouri. 

Sam A. Baker, Governor-elect—I 
cannot predict what will be done 
with the Child Labor proposition in 
Missouri. 


New Hampshire. 


John G. Winant, Governor-elect— 


Republicans will be in control of 
legislative and. executive branches 
of the State Government. They are 
pledged to investigate the Child 
Labor Amendment. The minority is 
pledged to ratification. 

New dersey. 

George 3S. Silzer, Governor—New 
Jersey having taken advanced steps 
on child welfare, does not need for 
herself the constitional amendment. 
ally among the women, is to do 
everything possible to prevent in 
backward States the abuses of 
child labor. Present indications, 
however, are that the amendment 
will not be ratified this year in New 
Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

Arthur T. Hannett, Governor-elect 
—The convention that nominated 
me indorsed the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Nevada. 

The Secretary of State will trans- 
mit the Child Labor Amendment 
resolution to the Legislature the 
third Monday in January. The 
legislators seem committed to its 
ratification. There is no statutory 
or social child labor problem in 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Happy New Year 


This is the 59th New Year in the 
history of this house. The prod- 
ucts we supply to the Textile 
Trade are not sudden “discover- 
ies” but the result of years of 
serious research and earnest ef- 
forts to produce just the right 
kind of Starch, Dextrine or Gum. 
That’s why our products are used 
by leading mills everywhere— 
they’re the real thing. 


Start the New Year right—write. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence Troy 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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DouciasCrown 
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THIN boiling starch made especially 

for the textile trade—produced in the 
most modern and perfectly controlled 
starch plant in America. 

Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— Douglas Crown 
Starch (a refined thin boiling starch), 
: Douglas Pearl Starch, Douglas Powdered 
! Starch, Douglas Warp Sizing Starch and 
Douglas Lion 
Mill Starch. 

Our represent- 
ative will promptly 
: supply samples and 
full information. 
Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc 
| Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives 


New England Representatives 
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Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville. S. C 
J]. H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ga. 


—— 
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TRADE MARK 
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| BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: | 


_ ROCKFORD -U.S.A. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always currect and that all 
are unifurmly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS: L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


K. WOOTTEN, 
President and General Manager 
i. T. AUST, Secretary 


JOAB MULVANE, 


and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 
Chickasha Oklahoma 


Code: Shepperson ‘78 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
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The Dyeing of Hosiery Yarn 


PROBABLY no class of dress has 

increased in popularity to such 
an extent and in so short a space 
of time as that of the kind known 
as “knitted goods.” Consistent with 
the public demand for the garments 
themselves has grown the demand 
for originality, and, above all, a 
super-excellence of colour. This 
latter condition has made an enor- 
mous call upon the skill resource of 
the dyer. 


H. G. Battye, F. C. L C., mw the 
Canadian Colourist, states that it 
may be taken for granted that all 
dyers realise the fact that yarns for 
knitted goods must be treated with 
the utmost care, and that the dye- 
stuffs employed should be of such 
a character that they are particu- 
larly suitable for this class of work. 

It will be readily appreciated that 
many of the more brilliant colours, 
especially if ‘dyed a light shade, 
cannot be reasonably Lo 
withstand the rough usage to which 
outer garments are subjected during 
the winter months. 


It is almost impossible to dye 
knitting yarns which are fast to 
light, washing, and constant contac! 
with moisture or perspiration; con- 
sequently, it becomes the duty of the 
dyer to employ those dyestufiis 
which meet as near as possible as 
many of the requirements as is con- 
sistent with the particular demands 
of the case. 


In the selection of dyestuffs it is 
essential that the mode of dyeing, 
quality of fibre, etc., or any special 
feature connected with the dyeing 
operation, be taken into considera- 
tion. Similarly, the nature of the 
process to which the goods are to 
be subjected after leaving the dye- 
house should not be overlooked. 
Another feature which should be 
borne in mind when dyeing knitting 
yarns is the probable treatment to 
which the knitted fabrics may be 
subjected after being in the hands 
of the puchaser for some little time. 
In others words, due regard must 
be given to the fact the average 
wearer considers most materials of 
a detersive nature suitable for the 
cleansing of knit goods. 

Probably the easiest and most 
practical way of dyeing hosiery 
yarns is with good standard acid 
dyestuffs. For woolen and worsted 
piece-goods conditions are totally 
different, for the simple reason that 
such goods are frequently subjected 
to heavy fulling and in many in- 
stances decading, thus necessitating 
the use of colouring matters special- 
ly adapted to withstand the rough 
usage usually associated with colth 
processing . Mordant dyestuffs meet 
these requirements more than al- 
most any other class of colours. 
Pieces dyed with this particular 
type of colouring matter, by -reason 
of their general fastness during the 
various operations, should with- 
stand hard wear or rough usage ol! 
almost any kind. 

In choice of acid dyestuffs capa- 
ble of withstanding similar treat- 
ment, the dyer is restricted consid- 
erably, but the fact that knitted 


goods are not generally worn as 
everyday apparel permits of greater 
lattitude than would be the case if 
the colours were to be used for 
worsted or woven woollen suiting 
cloths. 


Knitted goods, such as sweaters, 
Jumpers, skirts, or neck scarves, are 
invariably exposed to strong light, 
either by reflection from snow or 
the direct rays of the sun. It is 
essential, therefore that colours em- 
ployed for the dyeing of such goods 
should be as fast to light as pos- 
sible. 


Admittedly, few of the acid dye- 
stuffs will meet requirement. There 
are, of course, quite a large number 
of colouring matters which may be 
regarded as fast to light when dyed 
lo a heavy shade, if shuch a term 
implies the average light. To expec! 
delicately dyed knitting yarns to 
withstand continued action of strong 
sunlight is not quite reasonable. 


Fastness to light is a relative 
lerm only, and, where any particu- 
lar Shade..of colour may be fast 
ordinary light, it may almost be 
described as fugitive if subjected to 
the direct rays of the sun. Many 
shades of colour are produced in 
dyeing which require no more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of deystuff 
lo produce them, and unless the 
fastest colours obtainable be used 
for the dyeing of sueh shades it 
would be useless to expect them to 
be fast to light. 


Of all the acid colours now em- 
ployed for the dyeing of knitting 
yarns, probably the fastest are to 
found in the acid alizarine series 
of dyestuffs; indeed, to such an ex- 
fent is this fact appreciated that 
many dyers accustomed to hosiery 
yarn dyeing refuse to use any other 
type of dyestuff. 


Comparatively speaking, the dye- 
stuffs of the acid alizarine series 
are inexpensive, and 
tures which specially recommend 
them not only for knitting yarns, 
but for the colouring of piece-goods, 
carpet yarns, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, raw stock. 

Processing costs are also now 
reasonable when employing this 
particular type of colouring matter, 
for such colours are easily handled; 
that is, they dye evenly and with- 
stand severe fulling; they are also 
fast to water and do crock readily. 
Colours of the acid alizarine series 
are eminently suitable for proposi- 
tiions involving dyeing or 
similar other stringent requirements 
occasionally demanded of a dye- 
stuff. 

It must not be taken for granted, 
however, that the acid alizarine 
series of dyestuffs represent theh 
only types of colouring matter suit- 
able for 
there are many other excellent 
eolours in other series which give 
equally good results. 

Most colour manufacturers are 
fully alive to the fact that acid 
colours possessing various fastness 
qualities are in increasing demand, 
and many other series can, by care- 
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ful selection, be supplied by all the 
standard dyestuff houses. 


Some colour manufacturers pro- 
duce exceptionally fast acid blues, 
others reds, yellows, greens, etc.., 
and thus there is really no excuse 
for the dyer if he fails to make 
proper selections from the innum- 
erable shades of colour now avail- 
able. 


One important point must not be 
overlooked by the dyer when mak- 
ing his choice of colours, and that 
is, that he cannot expect nut brown, 
which will withstand the action of 
light if the blue and yellow em- 
ployed be of the acid alizarine series, 
and the red of one of the other 
series notably fugitive to light. 
Obviously, the balance of tone 
would be destroyed and the original 
effect lost entirely after a_garment 
so dyed had heen in use a very 
short time. 


Basic colouring matters are un- 
suitable for the dyeing of lightfast 
shades, and should, therefore, be 
avoided. Few dyestuffs give bright- 
er shades or are more pleasing to 
the eve than those of the rhoda- 
mine series, but unfortunately 
rhodamines are not lightfast, and on 
this account they should, with few 
exceptions, be avoided. 


Fastness to light is important, but 
the hosiery yarn dyer must also 
take into consideration other re- 
quirements, such as fastness to rub- 
bing, water, soap, alkali, perspira- 
tion, ete. AS a general rule colours 
dyed to a pale shade are relatively 
fast to rubbing: the same coiours 
dyed to a dark shade, however, amy 
crock badly. On the other hand, 
pale or delicately-dyed shades may 
be effected seriously by water, soap 
or alkali, whereas the darker shades 
may be much faster 


Perspiration can and does affect 
both pale. and dark shadés seriously; 
indeed, perspiration has caused the 
dyer more trouble than all the other 
colour-destroying agencies put to- 
gether. 


Reviewing the colours in their 


order, the following brief remarks 
may serve as a guide to the hosiery 
varn dyer:- 


Red Colouring Matters 


Red is a popular colour for knit- 
ted sweaters or jerseys, and good, 
fast, level dyeing shades of a full 
fone may be produced with such 
(iyestuffs as diamine searlet, dia- 
mine fast red, naphtol red, crocein 
or dyestuffs of the benzo series, 
such as benzo fast red, benzo red 
4B or 10B, benzo scarlet, etc. Paler 
shades fast to light and washing 
can be produced with such colours 
as azo or alizarine rubinol, anthra- 
rubine, wool fast red, etc., while 
ruby or wine reds of excellent fast- 
ness qualities can be dyed with such 
dyestuffs as azo fuchsine 6B or 10B, 
axo phloxine, guinea) fast red, aliza- 
rine irisol, anthra violet, alizarine 
geranol, etc. This list could be en- 
larged upon considerably, but the 
colours mentioned represent the 
various types available and are of- 
fered merely as a Suggestion. 

All standard dyestuff houses can 
now supply both oranges and yel- 
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lows possessing excellent fastness 


properties. Orange A, orange G, 
orange 2G, fast acid orange, fast 
light orange, etc., are good colours 
and an be supelied either of a yel- 
low or red tone: indeed, most acid 
oranges now offered to the hosiery 
yarn dyer can be depended upon 
entirely, 

Compared with the other colours, 
orange may be regarded as one of 
the fastest, if not the fastest. 

The yellows are not quite so good 
as the oranges in all-round fastness 
properties, but with care the dyer 
may select many which are emi- 
nently suitable for this purpose. 
Such follows as flavazine yellow, 
xylene, yellow, fast light yellow 2G, 
fast wool yellow 3GL, guinea fast 
yellow, certain makes of tartrazine, 
etc., can be depended upon. 

Naturally, when making his choice 
the dyer must take into considera- 
tion his mode of dyeing, nature of 
fibre to be dyed, etc. Some yellows 
will boil off somewhat in the bath, 
others are quite fast; some, such 
as tartrazine, are on the red side 
in tone; others, like wool vellow 
3GL, are on the green side. Most 
acid yellows are fast to light in pale 
shades, quife a few are fast to both 
water and washing, while quite a 
limited number only are fast to 
perspiration. 


Greens 


Usually, greens are not a difficult 
colour to deal with, and most dyers 
prefer to make their own greens. 
Only on rare occasions do they pur- 
chase green colouring matters. In 
certain cases, where peculiar effects 
are required, it becomes necessary 
to employ a straight green possess- 
ing the characteristics sought for 
by the dyer. - Some greens have a 
peculiar bloom when viewed over- 
hand, and as a matter of expedience 
the average dyer prefers to employ 
these special tone greens to obtain 
certain results rather than waste 
lime endeavouring to produce them 
by mixing. 

By combining such blues as aliza- 
rine sapphirol, alizarine blue SAP, 
alizarine direct blue, alizarine del- 
phinol, anthracyanine, etc. with 
flavazine yellow, xylene yellow, fast 
light yellow 2G, fast woo! yellow 
3GL, ete., In suitable proportions, 
good fast greens may easily and 
conveniently be produced, using, of 
course, small amounts of other 
suitable colours for special tone 
effects. 


Blues and Voilets 


There are on the market very 
few fast acid violets; indeed, violet 
is an extremely difficult colour to 
dye if fastness to light, water and 
perspiration are of some moment. 
Basically, violets are mixtures of 
blues and reds in suitable propor- 
Lions, with the addition of small 
percentages of other colouring mat- 
ters to produce certain tone effects. 
Any of the blues and reds already 
mentioned may be employed for the 
production of a good fastness pro- 
perties, although even these colours 
cannot be entirely depended upon, 
for certain shades of violet sooner 
or later redden up considerably, 

(Continued on Page 26 
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2M —BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORE: 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts of every Anchor Pos! and, consequently, a larger 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, saving for the purchaser. 
posts, anchors, etc.), are heav- Phone or write our nearest 
ily galvanized throughout to representative for complete in- 
resist rust. This thorough gal- formation on this and other 
vanizing means many addi- advantageous Anchor Post fea- 
tional years of useful service-- tures 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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Write Your Senator 


HE Committee of Senator Cousens, 

which was appointed to investi- 
gate the income tax unif, has re- 
ported that they found no evidence 
of corruption but instead of dis- 
charging the committee there is 
evidence that it will be continued, 
which will mean that neither the 
department nor taxpayers dare pro- 
test openly because opposition to 
the continuation of the committee 
would be acclaimed, through every 
“loud speaker,” as evidence of 
“something crooked.” 

The investigation already has 
caused and is still causing immeas- 
urable damage to taxpayers, not 
alone in delaying settlement of 
cases, but in robbing taxpayers of 
their right to have their cases de- 
termined on the merits thereof. 
Decisions of the unit, in all cases 
of any consequence, are in favor of 
the government, and these decisions, 
however indefensible, must be ap- 
pealed, at great expense and loss of 
time to the taxpayers, to the Board 
of Tax Appeals or to the courts. 

Thirty-five or thirty-six Senators 
will vote against the continuance of 
this investigation; but it may re- 
quire a full majority of forty-nine, 
and there is no assurance that this 
number of votes can be obtained. 


Both the department and mem- 
bers of the Senate have advised that 
this investigation can be stopped if 
the public demands its discontin- 
uance on the ground that it is inter- 
fering with the administration of 
the law and seriously menacing the 
rights of taxpayers. 

If you have a claim for abatement 
of Federal taxes or the Government 
has a claim against you or your mill, 
you have little prospect of getting 
a fair adjustment, with the Cousens 
Committee hovering over the in- 
come tax division and every em- 
ployee leaning against you because 


he is afraid that any action he may 
take will be subject to criticism. 

Write your Senator to discharge 
the unnecessary committee. 


New York World Predicts 
Defeat of Amendment 


N this issue we are reprinting, 
from the New York World of 
Monday, the reports of their corre- 
spondents relative to the ratification 
or rejection of the Child Labor 
Amendment, and they will be found 
interesting. 


The New York World lacks our 
information and has made some 
errors but is fairly accurate. 

They place Nebraska and Iowa in 
the doubtful column whereas our 
information is to the effect. that 
both States will reject and that Wis- 
consin, which is placed in the rati- 
fication column, will refer the mat- 
ler to a popular vote and at such 
referendum it will be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 


The onty hope of, the advocates 
in any State is to be able to get 
women lobbyists to force it through 
and they fully recognize-the fact 
that a vote of the people in any 
State means its defeat 


On June ist we could easily have 
obtained odds of 10 to 1 that the 
mis-called Child Labor Amendment 
would be ratified, but on January 
ist we could get odds of 100 to 1 
that it will be defeated overwhelm- 
ingly. 

We had the idea that when the 
people of this country found out 
that child labor conditions in the 
South had been grossly misrepre- 
sented they would turn against the 
parasites and pap-suckers and we 
went to work distributing the truth. 

We are riding high now and it is 
certainly beautiful to watch the tide 
roll our way. 


Getting On the Band Wagon 


a page advertisement last 
the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter says: 


“Southern manufacturers as 
well as those East and West, 
appreciate the efforts of the 
American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter in placing the facts re- 
garding the so-called Child 
Labor Amendment before the 
industry as a whole. 

“The American Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter has always taken a 
vigorous stand on matters of 
policy affecting the industry, 
and its sole desire is to assist in 
the development of the entire 
textile industry.” 


We are glad to see that our 
friends are now on the right side 
but boasting of the fact is rather 
strange in the face of the following 
extract from their editorial of May 
8, 1924, when the amendment reso- 
lution was under consideration by 
the Senate and was popular: 


“The nation as a whole is 
vitally interested in the preser- 
vation and proper development 
of child life, and it would seem 
to be a fair proposition for the 
Federal Government to regulate 
child labor. 

“It is to be hoped that the 
Senate will act favorably on the 
resolution, and that the State 
Legislatures will promptly give 
the matter their consideration 
that the necessary three-fourths 
vote may be obtained for this 
important proposed amend- 
ment.” 


We welcome them on the band 
wagon and will give them a front 
seat alongside the New York World 
and the Boston Transcript, but we 
do not. wish to get pushed entirely 
off the seat that we occupied when 
it was cold and lonely and when 
every passerby threw a brick at us. 


Mrs. Helen Todd 


in Washington last week 

we looked up the record of Mrs. 
Helen Todd, the lady who is telling 
the people of California that she 
has seen thousands of tots, four 
years old and upwards, wroking 
under horrible conditions in South- 
ern cotton mills. 

We find that most of her parasite 
work has been in connection with 
“birth control” in New York where 
she was a paid agent of a birth 
control league. 

From her vulgar calling in New 
York she was employed to go to 
California and if the extent of her 
prevarications is a measure of her 
service she has earned her salary. 

She probably has been promised 
an inspector's job if the amendment 
is ratified but will have to go back 
to her job of distributing filthy lit- 
erature, 
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As They See It 


is Tt ) 
weak THE following is an extract from 


the New York Leader: 


“The States in the Middle 
West seem to be divided in sen- 
timent on the Child Labor 
Amendment and hot fights are 
anticipated those States 
where there are large urban 
votes. State granges and farm 
bureau federations have been 
persuaded by employing inter- 
ests to throw their influence 
against the amendment. Through 
the efforts of David Clark, editor 
of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, 50,000 pieces of litérature 
were distributed in rural dis- 
tricts, pointing out to the far- 
mers that the amendment was / 
aimed at their seventeen-year- 
old boys. They seem to have 
been completely fooled.” 


They are continually proclaiming 
that the farmers have been deceived 
by David Clark and others but it is 
peculiar that they never attempt to 
show in what manner they were 
deceived. 

At the beginning of this fight we 
spent days going through the pro- 
ceedings of meetings held by the 
advocates of the amendment and we 
uncovered a “gold mine” in the Con- 
ference on Child Labor Standards, 
held at Washington in 1949. 

Among other nuggets we found 
the following statement by Miss 
Julia Lathrop: 


“The great advantage for us in 
a discussion of this English 
measure is that it shows us a 
way to standardize education in 
the interest of the future and 
at the same time get rid of the 
one thing we have never dared 
attack—trural child labor.” 


That statement has played a tre- 
mendous part in the defeat of the 
so-called Child Labor Amendment. 

‘After the farmers had read such 
admission made during an exchange 
of confidences between advocates of 
the amendment it was impossible to 
convince them that there was no 
desire to regulate rural child labor. 

With all their shrewdness and 
aptitude for lying the advocates 
were never able to explain that 
statement. 


Political Football? 
Enemies of the Child Labor 
Amendment are credited with hav- 
ing the age limit inereased to i8 
years as a means of greater possi- 
bility of killing the amendment. The 
last Congress is charged with mak- 
ing a “political football” out of the 
measure.—Spokane (Wash.) Chroni- 
cle. 


Will Be Dead for All Time. 


If the amendment is killed now it 
will be dead for all time, said Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, declaring that 
all the forces of publicity are mo- 
bilized against its passage. The age 
limit purposely has been set at 18 
years on the knowledge that it is too 
high, she said. — Grand Rapids 


(Mich.) Press. 
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Personal News 


J. T. Jordan has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Mary Louise 
Mills, Mayo, 8. C. 


C. M. Hill has accepted position 
as overseer weaving with Sylvan 
Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


R. C. Simpson has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Brook- 
ford (N. GC.) Mills. 


J. J. Cain has become superin- 
tendent of the Prendergast Cotton 
Mills, Prendergast, Tenn. 


B. W. Bingham has resigned as 
superintendent of the Prendergast 
Cotton Mills, Prendergast, Tenn. 


Cc. H. Amick has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Great Falls 
Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


L. H. Thomas has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


W. A. Dobbins has become second 
hand in night weaving at the Fair- 
mont Mill, Fairmont, 8. C. 


C. W. Martin has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in night weaving at the 
Fairmont Mill, Fairmont, 8. C. 


M. L. Burton has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Inman (S. UC.) 
Mills to become superintendent of 
the Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, 5. C. 


George A. Toby has been promot- 
ed from superintendent to genera! 
manager of the Morven Cotton Mills, 
Durham, N. C., 


D. F. Pool has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to super- 
intendent of the Morven Cotton 
Mills, Durham, N. C. 


J. A. Elkins has been promoted 
from overseer weaving to superin- 
tendent of the Morven Cotton Mils, 
Durham, N. C. 


S. G. Mayfield of Greer, 8. C. has 
accepted the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Brookford (N. C.) 
Mills, 


Miles Thornburg has accepted a 
position in the offices of the Groves 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. He was form- 
erly with the Morrowebb Mill offices 


William Hauther has been ap- 
pointed overseer carding and spin- 
ning at the Cherokee Spining Mills, 
Knexville, Tenn. 


Jas. W. Goodroe has resigned a- 
overseer carding and spinning at the 
Hampton Cotton Mills No. 1, Hamp- 
ton, Ga. 


F. C. Pegram, superintendent of 
ahe Marlboro Mill N. 2, McColl, S. C.., 
has been transferred to superinten- 
dent of the Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 


J. D. Watkins has resigned as 
Overseer carding and spinning at 
the Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Glen 
Raven, N. C., and has aceepted a 
Simmilar position at the Huntsville 
Knitting Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


J. O. Spake has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Easley Cotton Mills 
No. 3, Liberty, Ss. C. 


K. C. Giles of Thomaston, Ga., has 
become overseer weaving at the 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, 
N. C. 


kK. S. Ward has been promoted 
from overseer of warping and 
beaming to superintendent of the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. €. 


F. B. Christopher has been pro- 
moted from second hand to overseer 
weaving at the Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


J. L. Beaver has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the Micolas Cotton 
Mills, Opp, Ala., to accept a similar 
position at the Lullwater Manufac- 
turing Company, Thomson, Ga. 


A. H. Walker has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Kershaw 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 8S. C., to ac- 
cept a similar position at the Ara- 
gon Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


W. L. Stephens has resigned as 
overseer weaving at Sylvan Cotton 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. and ac- 
cepted similar position at Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


Henry Kirby has been promoted 
from second hand in carding at the 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., to 
overseer carding at the Easley Mill 
No. 1, Easley, 8. C. 


A. F. Hedgepeth has been pro- 
moted from overseer carding at the 
Woodside Mill, Greenville, S. C., to 
superintendent of the Easley Mill 
No. 2, Liberty, 8. C. 


J. F. Cooper has been promoted 
from overseer carding at the Easley 
Mill No. 1, Easley, S. C., to overseer 
carding at the Woodside Mill, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


A. J. Mitchell, formerly overseer 
weaving at the Woodside Mills. 
Greenville, 5. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Easley Mill 
No. 3, Liberty, 8S. C. 


Cc. E. Tucker Dead. 


Clarence E. Tuckker, superintend- 
ent of the National and Crescent 
Mills, Belmont, N. C., and mayor of 
Belmont; died suddenly Sunday 
morning, his death being due _ to 
acute heart trouble. 

Mr. Tucker had been connected 
with the Lineberger-Stowe chain of 
mills for many years. He began as 
overseer at the Imperial Mill and 
was later made superintendent of 
the Chronicle Mill. When the Na- 
tional Mill was built, he was made 
superintendent and started up that 
plant. He was also made superin- 
tendent of the Crescent mill when it 
was organized. He was an unusually 
efficient superintendent and a man 
of great mechanical ability, having 
workked out a number of improve- 
ments now in general use in the 
mills in Belmont. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 


equipping looms with our “Duplex” flat steel har- 
ness. 


YES? WHY? 


“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
ta another, and is more satisfactory in every way 
than any otner loom harness known. 


Note: Our loom harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 
by you on the frames at your mill. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex” Loom 


Harness—complete SQO[TJTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 


H 
Greenville, S. C. 
Improved 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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Clinton, S. C.—The Clinton Cotton 
Mills have declared a semi-annual! 
dividend of 4 per cent. 

Gaffney, S. C.—The Limestone and 
Hamrick Mills have paid semi-an- 
nual dividends of 5 per cent. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Washing- 
ton Hosiery Mills have let contract 
to Foster-Creighton Company for a 
brick addition, two stories, to cos! 
18.000. 


Griffin, Ga.—Highland Mills have 
let contract for humidifiers to the 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. J. BE. Sirrine & Co., engineers. 


Asheboro, N. C.—The Parks Hos- 
iery Mills, recently incorporated, 
will equip the building formerly 
used by the Parks Furniture Com- 
pany for the manufacture of knif 


goods. 


Fallston, N. C.—lIt is reported that 
the Fallston Power and Light CGom- 
pany is planning to organize a com- 
pany to build a cotton mill here, 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
Claude C. Falls, secretary. 

Spindale, N. C—The Spencer Mills 
Company have placed with Parks- 
Cramer Company, of Charlotte, N. C., 
the contract for air-conditioning 
equipment, including regulation, in 
their new weave shed. 

Shelby, N. C.—Shelby Cotton Mills 
have placed contract for air condi- 
tioning equipment, with regulation, 
with Parks-Cr.mer Company, of 
Charlotte, N. C. This system includes 
the present mill and the new addi- 
Lion. 


— 


Canton, N. C.. The Crescent Man- 
ufacturing Com,any has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by 
B. W. Montgomery and W. W. Lan- 
easter, both of Spartanburg, 5. C. 
and T. C. Lancaster, of this place. 
The company will sell yarns, 
threads, twine and cotton fabrics. 


Cherryville, N. €.—The Melville 
Manufacturing Company has sold its 
Mill No. 1 of this place to a new 
company known as the Wildan 
Manufacturing Company. It ts un- 
derstood that the price Was around 
£300,000. 

The Melville Manufacturing Com- 
pany was built in 1905 by 8. A. Rudi- 
sill and sons and operated by them 
until two years ago when the con- 
trol of the mill was sold to Edgar 
Love, now deceased, of Lincolnton, 
and assdciates. 

Officers of the Wildan Manufac- 
turing Company are D. E. Rhyne, 
Lincolnton, president, and W. B. 
Rhyne, secretary and treasurer. 


The Melville Manufacturing Uom- 
pany No. 2, of Lincolnton, is in no 
way affected by the sale of the mill 
here. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Dyeing and Finishing Company, 
which is building a new finishing 
plant here, has let contract to Koes- 
fer Machine Company, of New York, 
for two 250 H. P. boilers and to the 
Uompany, New York, -for 
sprinkler system. T. C. Thompson 
& Bros. of Charlotte, are erecting 
the building. 


The Hanes 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Dixie 
Mercerizing Company will start 
work immediately on the addition 
that will double its plant, Carter 
Lupton, an official of the company, 
has announced. The new addition 
will represent an investment of 
about $130,000. The building will be 
of concrete and steel, one story in 
height, with floor space of t05 
square feet, 

Contract for construction is to be 
let shortly. Necessary mercerizing 
machinery has not yet been pur- 
chased, it is stated. 

The Dixie Mercerizing Company 
is now processing 5,000,000 pounds 
of yarn annually. 


Ranlo, N. C.—The Priscilla Spin- 
ning Company here has not been 
sold to W. T. Leve, 8S. A. Robinson 
and J. R. Reeves, as has been re- 
ported. The fact that these men 
have assumed the management of 
the mill for the owners gave rise to 
the report that they had purchased 
the plant. . 

Griffin, Ga. — Contract for the 
erection of the Highland Mills, to be 
built here by J. F. Ingram and asso- 
ciates, as noted, has been let to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company, 
of Greenville. The mill will be three 
955x108 feet. brick walls, 
beams, steel sash windows; 
wood floor. Contract also calls for 
ereetion of a warehouse with 10,000 
feet of floor space, boiler and pump 
house and reservoir. 

Gontract for the humidifying 
equipment was let to the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
mill will have 400 looms and neces- 
sary spinning machinery. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Go.. Greenville, are the engi- 
nee;rs., 


stories, 


steel 


THE FARISH COMPANY > 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Eléctrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Desi lanting, Grading 
and Deta ans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Yadkin, N. C.—The breaking of a 
large turbine wheel at the plant of 
the North Carolina Finishing Com- 
pany last week closed down the big 
plant at Yadkin for ten days. The 
parts of the wheel weighing about 
3,000 pounds were expressed al 
ence to Philadelphia for repairs. 
The plant is not without steam, 
however, as a part of the machinery 
is still at work. 

Fitzgerald, Ga. — Extensive addi- 
fions are being made to the Fitzger- 
ald Cotton Mills, which will increase 
the already large capacity of the 
mill and add new departments in 
the finer grades of textiles. The 
entire plant is being electrified and 
the company plans to equip each 
of the cottages in the mill village 
with electric lights. 


Some time ago the mill installed 
an experimental plant in the. ware- 
house m the city, which has proved 
successful, specializing on spreads 
and other finished products, which 
the company now plans to manu- 
facture on @ larger scale, necessi- 
tating larger buildings and machin- 
ery, which are now being built. 

Florence, Ala.—Through the com- 
bined efforts of Tri-City citizens and 
the Alabama Power Company, Mus- 
cle Shoals may have in the near 
future a cotton mill costing several 
million dollars and rivaling in size 
the Merrimac Mills at Huntsville 
and the Comer Mills at Avondale. 


. This information was given out by 


R. A. Mitchell, vice-president of the 
Alabama Power Company, who said 
that the cotton mill in question, the 
name of which was not divulged, 
was a large and prosperous indus- 
try, located in New England, which 
is desirous of locating in. the South 
so as to get nearer the source of 
raw material 

Anniston, Ala. — Manufacture of 
mop yarns and mops will be started 
in Anniston as soon as machinery 
can be installed, it has been an- 
nounced by officers of a newly 
formed corporation, which will 
operate here under the name of the 
Lanier Manufacturing Company. 

The new concern will be capital- 
ized at $50,000, it was stated. J. A. 
Meinhardt, of Chicago, is president 
of the corporation; B. W. Pruet, 
president of the Anniston National 
Bank, of Anniston, vice-president; 
C. N. Lanier, of Talladega, treasurer 
and general manager. W. H. Weath- 
erly, president of the First National 
Bank of Anniston, is a director in 
the organization. 


Mr. Lanier, who until recently was 
vice-president of the Planters 
Chemical & Oil Company, of Talla- 
dega, will move to Anniston in the 
near future to assume active man- 
agement of the new plant, it was 
stated. The plant will give employ- 


ment to between 50 and 75 men at 
the beginning, it is said. 
Waste cotton, card chips and low 
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grade cotton will be used, it has 
been pointed out, thus utilizing ma- 
terial that has heretofore found 
little demand in Anniston. 


Galveston, Tex.—A complete in- 
vestigation into the cost and opera- 
tion of a proposed 14,000 spindle 
cotton mill for this city, which East- 
ern capitalists have offered to bring 
here if local interests provide suffi- 
cient funds and co-operation for the 
project, will be made by the indus- 
trial committee of the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce. This deci- 
sion was reached last week at a 
meeting of business men of the city. 

The New England textile men, 
well known in Wall street, appeared 
before a private meeting of the in- 
dustrial committee of the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce and offered 
to move their entire mill outfit from 
New Bedford to Galveston. 

The concern proposes to move, at 
its own cost, a 14,000 spindle mill to 
Galveston, with expectation of hav- 
ing the plant in operation before 
January i, 1926, provided Galveston 
furnishes working capital and a 
plant site. .Not only do the textile 
men agree to accept responsibility 
for one--half of the capital stock, 
proposed at $4,250,000, but they 
would guarantee the payment of all 
bills and the sale, at market prices, 
of the entire production of the 
mill. 


Greenville Mills Now on Full Time. 

Greenville, 8S. C.—The -year 1925 
began with all cotton mills in 
Greenville and the Piedmont section 
operating on full time. In a few 
instances announcements have been 


made that full-time night work 
would be resumed at once, while 
other plants are running part of 


their equipment at night. 


Wanted. 


Sewing machine fixer for Union 
Special Machines for underwear 
mill in South. $30-$835 week. 
Charles P. Raymond Agency, 294 
Washington St., Boston. 
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In addition to the actual differ- 
ence in the operating time as com- 
pared with that of six months ago, 
the outlook is generally agreed to be 
much better than if was a year ago. 
Additional announcements as to the 
resumption of full-time night oper- 
ations may be forthcoming in the 
near future, some mill executives 
believe. 


“Fruit of the Loom” Underwear. 

In the past, Converse & Co., acting 
as exclusive selling agents for B. B. 
& R. Knight, Ine., the manufactur- 
ers of Fruit of the Loom fabrics, 
granted to a selected number of 
manufacturers of ladies’ undergar- 
ments the right to use the Fruit of 


the Loom label on garments made 
by them. 
After a thorough tmal on this 


basis Converse & Co. concluded that 
their best interests and the best 
interests of the manufacturers 


would be served by restricting the 
use of the label to one or two only 
in any trade. 

Acting on this decision Converse 
& Co. have granted to Morvay & 
Schrank Co. of Bridgeton, N. J., the 
exclusive right to use Fruit of the 
Loom label on ladies’ undergarments 
and sleeping garments made by 
them. This arrangement becomes 
effective January 1, 1925. 

Each garment will bear Morvay & 
Schrank’s Mor-Wear label, in addi- 
tion to the Fruit of the Loom label. 
The combination of these two labels 
constitutes a double assurance ot 
fine quality, flawless material and 
high-class workmanship. 


Morvay & Schrank Co. will devote 
their main plant entirely to the 
manufacture of Fruit of the Loom 
undergarments and retail merchants 
will find that garments identified by 
those two trademarks will prove a 
valuable addition to their under- 
wear department. 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Reunded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


Baltimore 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Boston 


complete 
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Supt. Rountree Entertains. 


J. T. Rountree, superintendent of 
Minneola Manufacturing Company, 
Gibsonville, gave to the overseers 
of the mill a banquet at Liberty 
Hail Wednesday evening, December 
31, 

\ffter a short prayer by R. L. 
seford, dinnér was served in three 
courses consisting of oysters, chick- 
en, creamed potatoes, 


English peas, 
celery, pickles, fruits, mince pie 
and coffee. During the dinner 
speeches were made by J. T. Roun- 
lree and D. M. Davidson, after 


which every man around the table 
was given a few minutes for speech- 
making and some very interesting 
talks were made. 

A nice gift was presented to J. T. 
Rountree by the overseers under his 
charge. 


Those present to enjoy the even- 
ing were as follows: J. T. Rountree. 
D. M. Davidson, P. B. Moore, R. L. 
seford, CG. L. Younger, J. E. Jones. 
EK. R. Gerringer, E. J. Cobb, J. D. 
Pattson, R. K. Craven, G. P. Young- 
er, J. F. May, L. A. Foster and R. Th. 
Lovell. 


New Catalog From American Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 


\ handsome new and very com- 
plete textile machinery catalog has 
just been issued by the American 
Laundry Machinery Company, of 
Cincinnati. The catalog in question 
will prove unusually interesting and 
valuable because it gives unusually 

information relative to 
dyeing machinery, listing 
machine used in a modern 
dye house and explaining the work 
of these machines in great detail. 


hosiery 
every 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
27 Years’ Experience 
9 Complete Rigs Operating Every 
southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
Ine. 


Box 1212 


Richmond, Va. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


into the room from outside) 


the different requirements of the wor 
Qur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 
Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with poe capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such « 


|! ‘onditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s me F 


thod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED , 
Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 
Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


new East 42nd EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
ew Bowery Savings Ban 
New uliding) of any kind of Preparations for 
SIZING SOFTENING F INISHING 


for ali Textile Purposes 


Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, Ill. 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING 


Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50°%-75% Guaranteed 


Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn 


JORDAN 


MILLS AT 


MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


AND TOECANE, N.C. 


PLANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By y arns, I wines, Etc. Represented in New York By 
HENRY L. SCOTT-& CO. United States Testing Company, Inc. 
101 Blackstone St. 316 Hudson St., New York City 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bobbins, Cap Bobbins. [J Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 


SHUTTLES 


We make a_ specialty of 


Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 

er Bobbins, Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
Warper Spools, Comber RKols, 

Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, R. L both plain and automatic. 


or covered). Correspondence solicited. 


“HIGH GRADE” | 
THE 


SHUTTLES DAVID BROWN COM PANY 
SKEWERS Leuven 


ROLLS. ETC. 


Correspondence Solicited Cataheg en Request 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 


7 
i 
| 
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Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Specializing on Appliances For 
The Textile Trade. 

‘The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp- 
oration of Attleboro, Mass., is de- 
voting its equipment exclusively to 
the production of sheet metal pro- 
ducts, and is featuring pressed steel 
spools, reels, beam heads and beams 
for the textile and wire industries. 
Its General Manager, Mr. Frank 
Mossberg, who is also President of 
the Company, is such a firm be- 
lever in thhe future of pressed 
steel as the answer to many pro- 
blems involved in the manufactur- 
and transportation ends of these 
two great industries that he holds 
his organization strictly to this type 
of work. He believes that perfect 
production for these two fields can 
be had only through specialization. 
“Tl want everyone in our factory 
to know Pressed Steel,” says Mr. 


Frank Mossberg. 


Mossberg, “I want everyone to have 
a good general knowledge of it. But 
I want our people to be Pressed 
Steel Experts when. they come in 
contact with the Textile and Wire 
Industries. That's one reason why 
I never was more proud of my out- 
put than at the present time. Our 
principle of concentration on these 
two great industries has made our 
Mossberg men able to “engineer” 
the spool. reel and beam problems 
of our customers as well as to offer 
a line that performs so well in re- 
lation to its cost as to make it be- 
yond question the economical line 
for the cotton, woolen, or wiremen 
to buy and use.” 

Mr. Mossberg organized the Moss- 
berg Pressed Steel Corporation in 
1919. It is now the only company 
using his name with which he is 
connected. At one time he was 
identified with another organization, 


of which he was likewise the 
founder, President and General 
Manager. Today, however this 


“Pressed Steel Pioneer” devotes his 
energy and his well-known inven- 
tive genius solely to the Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corporation. 

Frank Mossberg first designed, 
patented and began to manufacture 
Pressed Steel spools and reels in 
1904 and has given constant and 
close attention to the betterment of 
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these and allied products ever sinee. 
He has in recent years, secured 
many patents whereby the Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corporation is able to 
offer a line of products of excellent 
quality. 

Among the most recent of the 
company’s developments are their 
New Process Drop Wires and their 
Mosspeed (high speed) Braider 
Carrier. An «interesting pamphlet 
on the latter device recently came 
fo our attention. We understand the 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
of Attleboro, Mass. will gladly for- 
ward a copy to any one interested 
in greater and better braiding pro- 
duction. 


New Vat Colors From du Pont. 

The dyestuffs department of E. 1 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. have just 
placed on the market four vat col- 
ors, Which have not previously been 
produced in America. Three of 
these are Ponsol colors which are 
noted for their exceptional fastness 
properties. They are known as 
Ponsol Brown G Double Paste, Pon- 
sol Brown R Double Paste and Pon- 
sol Black BB Double Paste, and have 
been prepared to meet the needs of 
the cotton printing trades for use 
in shirtings, draperies, upholstery, 
goods, or any fabric where 
maximum fastness is required. 

The fourth color, known as Sul- 
fanthrene Scarlet 2B PaSte, is a vat 
color of the Sulfanthrene Series and 
like all the other members of that 
group possesses excellent fastness 
to water, perspiration, chlorine, 
cross-dyeing and the like. The light 
fastness is also very good, but the 
Sulfanthrene colors are exceeded in 
this respect by the Ponsol group. If 
dyes a bright bluish shade of sear- 
let on cotton. This color may be 
used also on artificial silk. 


dress 


New Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. Catalog. 

A new 96-page catalog has just 
heen published by the Chicago Fuse 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
and it contains information that 
should be in the hands of every one 
interested in electrical products. It 
shows Hlustrations of Union renew- 
able and non-renewable fuses, Gem 
enclosed fuses and mica top bleck 
fuses, Union links, fuse wire and 
strip, Union cutout bases, cutout 
fittings, Union automobile fuses and 
automobile blocks, Union outlet 
boxes and covers, concrete boxes, 
conduit boxes, set-up boxes, ceiling 
boxes, Gem switch boxes, Union 
conduit fittings, etc. Also gives sizes, 
prices and information of every 
kind that might be desired by buy- 
ers of such products. 

We understand a copy of 
handsome catalog will be 
anyone writing for same. 


this 
sent to 


India. 


The present level of prices are 
considered too high to be matintain- 
ed. Japanese yarns. in which a big 
turnover has been done, have to a 
large extent crowded out English 
yarns. Indian yarns are in slack 
demand due to the genera! expecta- 
tions of a price decline. 


25 


PAGE Partitions are Easy 


Page Panel Partitions are positive 
protection for valuable tools, sup- ease 


plies and equipment 


sanitary. they do not interfere with 


light or air 


The panels are uniform and inter- 
own 


changeable—your 


to Install 


install, move or relocate them with 
They come to you complete— 
painted, ready to erect, in standard 
sizes 4°x8’, 2’x8’, and 1’x8’ 

We carry complete stocks’ of all 
Page Products, and can give you 
prompt seervice 


Strong, light, 


men can 


12-ft. Partition made by placing horizontal panels above upright panels. 
Holes for bolting standardized to fit with panels placed in either partition. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Reaity Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finest Quality 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“Shedding—Why?” 


Is discussed in our latest literature. 
Cooperation will readily eliminate this trouble. 


SEYDEL 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, .N. J. 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 
Not a temporary 


but a permanent 
repair part. 


makeshift 
satisfactory 


; Write for sample. 
a 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. CG. 
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Carding and Spinning 


Continued from Page 15) 


nature, should be trained to put them to one side. In some mill these 
are twisted again, and in others they are all reeled together and the yarn 
put aside until a bale has accumulated. For some purposes soft twist is 
desirable, and an occasional bale can be sold at regular price. Warp should 
be more evenly twisted than skein yarn. Much of it goes into worsted 
cloth, which is woven with a twill effect. A slack-twisted thread will show 
very plainly in some weaves, making what is known as “railroads” in the 
cioth. Every mill making twisted yarn for the market should have » 
machine for counting twist. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Twisters occupy about the same space as spinning frames. Their 
width is usually 36 inches, but may be 39. The length may be obtained 
hy multiplying the space by half the number of spindles, and addding two 
feet. The weight is a little more than for spinning frames. The cost is 
about the same as for spinning frames of equal size rings, but as twister 
rings are always larger for any particular number of yarn, the cost is 
slightly more per spindle. On two-ply work, it usually requires one 
twister spindle to take care of two producing spindles. On three and 
four-ply work, no such general proportion will hold good, but the required 


number must be calculated from the production tables. 

The power required for twisters is in excess of that for spindle 
frames. It varies greatly with size of rings and the character of work. 
On two-ply work number 24 varn, about 45 spindles will absorb a horse 
power. The pulleys should not be less than 3-inch face and 12 inches 


diameter, and even a larger diameter is often desirable. 


The wind on a twister may be either a warp or filling, or a combina- 
tion. The writer prefers a filling or cone wind, except perhaps for the 
largest rings. The yarn is more readily -eeled. and the bobbins having no 
head, last much longer. : 


REELS. 


In spinning mills, of which there are a large number in the South, 
especially in North Carolina, a large part of the product is reeled, often 
ell of it. Single varn is usually reeled in skeins of one or two bobbins 
regardless of any particular weight. There is not nearly so much single 
yarn reeled as there was a few years ago. Much of it being coned, and 
much of the filling yarn is being run in filling warps to be dyed and after- 
wards quilled. Ply varn is generally reeled in skeins of a certain weight. 
24-2 being put up in 2% or 3-unce skeins, 8-3 in 12 ounce, etc. Sometimes 
it is necessary to have the weight exact. as skeins are dyed and sold to the 
retail trade. When this the case, a motion must be put on the reel to stop 
if when a certain length has been wound. Ordinarliy the bobbins can he 
shaped so that they will hold about the mght weight, or some multiple 
of it. .A quarter of an ounce more or less is not usually objected to 


Reels are sometimes made so as to twist 2, 3, or 4-ply as the yarn 
's being reeled. This is done by having a 2, 3. or 4-pronged spindle to 
hold the bobbins, and as the reel turns, this spindle revolves. The objection 
to this method is that if is very hard to tell when one of the threads 
break, and jis made. We know of a good many such reels heing discarded 
as unsatisfactory, but also know of two mills, one of them a large one, 
which have used them for many vears. Reels are made for running 54, 
60. 72. and 90” skeins. Fine yarns are generally reeled 54”, medium 72”, 
and very coarse ply yarns 72 and 90”. 


The production of a reel does not depend so much on the size of the 
skein as one would naturally suppose, as the speed is governed largely by 
what machine will stand and the speed at which bobbins .can be unwound 
If live spindles, or the ones which revolve with bobbins, are used, an 
excessive vibration and tension is caused by high speed. If a dead spindle 
is used, and the yarn pulled over the top, high speed causes the ends to 
whip together and break down. The writer has used separators on reels 
very successfully, but has never seen them sent out from the shop. He 
bas also found it advantageous to space the spindles further apart than 
they are generally made. For medium yarns they are generally spaced 


2%” but a greater production can be had with a 3” space. 


‘Continned Next Week) 


Those enumerated above are given 
merely as a guide and could be en- 


The Dyeing of Hosiery Yarn 


Continued from Page 19 larged upon considerably; in fact, 
particularly if subjected to the cor- without exception all the aniline 
rosive action of. perspiration and <dyestuff manufacturers of note 


continued exposure to bright 
light 

It is impossible to suggest in any 
other than a general way just which 
colours should be employed for hos- 
iery varn dyeing. 


sun- could furnish colours which. if 


mixed in suitable proportions and 


dyed under specified conditions, 


could be depended upon to give the 
bes! results obtainable. 
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$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 
ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the First 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
lial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 

The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
aring shrubs, trees, and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
‘erested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. 
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N. C. Mill Men Are 
Optimistic 


The cotton manufacturers of 
North Carolina and this section gen- 
erally are looking forward to 1925 
with the hope and expectation that 
it will bring a return to normal con- 
ditions in the industry, Hunter Mar- 
shall, Jr.. secretary and treasurer of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, said in a 
resume of the course of the indus- 
try during the past year and a fore- 
cast of 1925. 

The year which has: just closed 
has been one of the most disastrous 
in- the history of the industry, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marshall, whose 


statement of the textile§ situation 
follows: 
‘The close of 1924 marks the 


passing of what has probably been 
the most disastrous year in the his- 
tory of the textile industry in North 
Carolina and the South. Beginning 
shortly after the opening of 1924 the 
industry experienced an enforced 
program of curtailment and a period 
of depression which would have 
been disastrous indeed to the indus- 
try but for the comparatively strong 
position of a vast majority of our 


mills when the depression set in. 
The depression and curtailment 
lasted until late in the year and it 


has been only during the past few 
weeks that normal operation of the 
mills has been resumed. 

‘The depression in the industry 
was the result of an apathetic mar- 
ket. There was no 
varns or for goods at that 
would show any profit at all, job- 
retailers and consumers ap- 
parently being committed to a pol- 
icy of ‘hand-to-mouth huying. A 
majority of the mills of North Caro- 
lina operated during this period at 
an actual They would have 
saved money by closing down, but, 
with practically no exception, they 
continued to operate on short time 
in order to maintain their organiza- 
lions and to give their employees 
sufficient work to save them from 
the suffering that would have re- 
sulted from a shut-down. 


prices 


bers, 


loss. 


“The long period of depression in 
the textile industry in North Caro- 
lina has not only affected the 70,000 
workers in the industry and the ap- 
proximately 30,000 stockholders 
whose investments have made the 
present magnitude of the industry 
possible, but it has affected business 
generally in the sections where mills 
are located. The absence of divi- 
dends and payrolls has meant re- 
duced purchasing power for tens of 
thousands of the best customers of 
our merchants and of our farmers. 
Hence the resumption of full-time 
operation in the industry is not only 
a matter of moment to operatives 
and stockholders in the mills but 
also to merchants, farmers and 
business and professional men gen- 
erally. As a matter of fact, the de- 
pression has had one good effect—- 
it has revealed to the people of our 
State generally the importance of 
normal and profitable operation in 
every industry, and particularly one 
of such importance as the textile 
industry, to the whole economic and 
social fabric of our State. 


anticipating any large profits, 


demand for 
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cotton manufacturers of 
Carolina hope and believe 
1925 will tell a different story 
that of 1924. They are nol 
They 
are operating today on too close a 
margin in most instances to enable 
them to earn anything like a 
sonable profit. If is the general 
opinion, however, that if market 
conditions improve and the demand 
for goods and yarns the 
mills will be enabled to get on a 
fair dividend-earning within 
a few months.” 


‘The 
North 
that 
from 


rea- 


basis 


Shown in Mail Bag Test 


Washington, D. C.—As the resull 
of tests conducted by the Textile 
Section of the Bureau of Standards 
for the Postoffice Department, if 
has been determined that mail 
pouches made of fabric constructed 
of Pima long-staple cotton are more 
durable than those made of ordi- 
nary short-staple cotton 

Pima cotton is commonly known 
as American-Egyptian. I! is a va 
mety of long staple introduced sev- 
eral years ago by the Department 
of Agriculture to compete with im- 
ported Egyptian cotton, and 1s 
grown principally in Arizona and 
California. Arizona producers last 
vear induced the Postoffice Depart- 


ment to have 200 pouches made 
from Pima cotton for a test. The 
investigation was based on labora-. 
tory tests and data collected from 
pouches in actual service.. For this 
investigation, the most severe ser- 


vice for mat! bags was chosen: that 
catcher pouches in the 
railway mail service. After a year's 


is. use AS 


use. all the bags that could be lo- 
cated were reealled. examined and 
the fabric tested. together with a 


corresponding number of bags made 

from ordinary short-staple cotton. 
It was found that the Pima cotton 

had stood up much better than the 


ordinary cotton. None of the Pima 
bags was forn, while about one- 


third of the ordinary bags had rents 
from one to 17 inches tong. I 
seemed probable that the Pima bags 
had proved more resistant to punc- 
ture, though this conclusion is not 
so definite. 

As a result of 
suitable fabric 
heen developed 
Pima cotton 
mercial 


also 


this investigation, 
specification has 
for manufacturing 
mail bags on a com- 
The laboratory and 
service tests show that catcher 
pouches made from Pima _ cotton 
duck give better servcie than those 
made from ordinary cotton duck. 
The Postoffice Department has 
nol yet decided to order a change iT} 
the specifications of the duck 
iis mall bags, which is brought from 
the mull at the Atlanta Federal 
Prison. 


basis. 


The Avon Mills. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


R. L. Sullivan 

H. W. Wise 

John F. Ferguson 
J. W. Lee 

KE. Y. Ferguson 
Gi. H. Messick 


Supt. 


Spinner 

Night Carder 
Night Spinner 
Master Mechanic 


The Journal of Commerce 
of New York 


has blazed the trend of the textile markets for 
more than fifty years. It does more than present 
an accurate and detailed picture of the market 
for textiles in New York, which is itself the most 
important trading center for such commodities in 
the United States. Through a network of corre- 
spondents, all important textile centers in the 
United States are fully covered, and these are 
daily supplemented with cabled reports from 
abroad. 


The basic textile fabrics—cotton, wool, silk, artificial silk, 
flax, hemp—are traced down to the finished cotton goods, 
woolens, worsteds, silks, linens, jute—all are covered with 
that fidelity and accuracy that has built up for The Jour- 
nal of Commerce a well-merited reputation in the trade. 


Send subscriptions or write for sample copies to 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
Room 515, 50 Broad Street New York City 


1 Year, $15.00 6 Months, $7.50 % Months, $3.75 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
| ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
|'NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Stee] | Beams FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 


“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro. Mass. 


Flat Loom Ream Head 
Patented Feb 


for 


Carder 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Pima Fabric Durability 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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Langley, W. H. & Co 32 Wilts Veneer Co. 
Landers Bros. Co. 39 Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 32 Woods. T. B. Sons Co. 


Van Lindley, J. Nursery Co. 
Victor Ringe Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Watson, L. S. Mfg. Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. . 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works , 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Memphis Cotton 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
sciusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Governors Express 
Opinions 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Nevada. I believe the Governor 
will see no advantage in the sug- 
gested conference. 

North Carolina. 

Angus W. M’ lean, Governor—The 
special session of our General As- 
sembly in August refused ratifica- 
tion of the amendment by an over- 
whelming majority. 

North Dakota. 

A. G. Sorlie, Governor-elect—We 
are having too much centralization 
of power in Washington now. Each 
State can better take care of pro- 
blems of this kind. Our State is in 
a position to attend to its child 
labor laws at home. 


Oregon. 

Walter M. Pierce, Governor—I am 
in favor of the amendment to the 
Federal Constitution for the regu- 
lation of child labor, and shall 
strongly urge our -Legislature to 
vote for its adoption. 

Rhode Island. 

A. J. Pothier, Governor-eleet—The 
approval of Federal amendments 
by the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island is solely a legislative func- 
tion. Executive approval is not re- 
quired and executive veto is not 
permitted. 

In Rhode Island amendments to 
the Federal Constitution are pass- 
ed upon by the General Assembly 
and do not go to the people on refer- 
endum votes. 


South Dakota. 

Carl Gunderson, Governor—lI fav- 
or submitting the Child Labor 
Amendment to a vote of the people 
under our State Referendum Law. 


Texas. 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, Gover- 
nor-elect—In accord with the Texas 
Democratic platform, I am opposed 
to a Child Labor Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution and think it is 
a matter for State supervision. In 
my opinion, this amendment would 
be a dangerous grant to the Federal 
Government. 

Tennessee. 

Austin Peay, Governor—Our Gen- 
eral Assembly will convene Monday, 
January 5. Much difference of 
opinion is expressed as to the 
amendment and its adoption seems 
very uncertain. 

Vermont. 

Franklin 8S. Billings Governor- 
elect—I believe the majority of our 
people are strong believers in State 
rights. 

Washington. 

Roland H. Hartley, Governor-elect 
—I have nothing whatever to say 
in connection with the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Wisconsin. 

John J. Blaine, Governor—In my 
opinion the coming Legislature will 
probably ratify the Amendment on 
Child Lobar by an overwhelming 
vole. 


Wyoming. 

Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross, Gover- 
nor-elect—Replying to your inquiry 
regarding the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, while I feel that it would 
have been more desirable that the 
object of this amendment should 
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have been attained by the action of 
the States separately rather than 
through a constitutional amendment 
thereby encouraging further cen- 
tralization of government, I feel that 
the States where such legislation 
is most needed would be the ones 
most unlikely to enact an adequate 
child labor code. 


Probable Results on Child 
Labor Amendment 


‘Continued from Page 16: 


tion of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment when the Legislature 
meets here on January 14. 

The League of Women Voters and 
other women’s’ and so-called hu- 
manitarian societies which favor the 
amendment are opposed by com- 
mercial organizations. 


Wisconsin. 
Madison.—The ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment 


will probably be among the first 
acts of the Wisconsin Legislature 
when if meets January 14, accord- 


ing to political and Legislature 
‘leaders. 
Wyoming. 
Cheyenne. — Ratification of the 


Federal Child Labor Amendment by 
the Wyoming Legislature appears 
highly probable although there wil! 
be some rather strong opposition. 

The amendment was indorsed in 
the Republican State platform, and 
there are heavy Republican major- 
ities in both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. 

New York. 

Albany, N. Y.—A State-wide refer- 
endum to be held within the next 
two months to decide whether or 
not the people want the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution which was passed at the last 
session of Congress is said by those 
whose information is ordinarily re- 
liable to be now under consideration 
by Gov. Smith. 

There is also reason for believing 
that unless there is a sudden shift 
in plans in the next week that the 
Governor will demand such a refer- 
endum from the Legislature. 

There is a great deal of opposi- 
tion to the measure in both of the 
parties. Not only is it protested on 
the ground that it is a flat violation 
of States’ rights, but the point also 
is being raised that its approval 
would provide dangerous precedent. 
Exponents of religious freedom are 
using the argument that to confer 
so great a power on Congress is but 
a step toward attempted dictation 
in matters of education or religion. 


Fruit of the Loom Uniforms. 


Converse & Co. as exclusive 
agents for B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
manufacturers of Fruit of the 
Loom, announce that the Leo. M. 
Cooper Company, 44 West Twenty- 
eighth street, New York City, will 
have the exclusive right to manu- 
facture nurses’ and maids’ uniforms 
made of Fruit of the Loom (white 
only) and bearing the Fruit of the 
Loom label. 

Uniforms made by the Leo. M. 
Cooper Company will be distributed 
as “White Swan—Fruit of the 
Loom.” 
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“Woolenizing” Cotton Cloth 


(Continued from Page 8) 


It may be that Philana cloth is des- 
tined to fill a similar position in 
relation to wool to that of artificial 
silk in relation to pure silk. 


Three years’ experience during 
the transition from laboratory ex- 
periment to technical and business 
practice on a commercial scale has 
realized the expectations formed. 
The opinions of dealers and con- 
sumers on the material, and also of 
sempstresses and laundresses, have 
been obtained. Clothes, blouses, un- 
derclothing, and so on have been 
made and worn and their wearing 
and washing qualities found to be 
faultless. The material does not 
shrink in the wash, since, although 
it is elastic, it is not stretched in 
manufacture. 


The creasing to which cotton 
goods and products obtained from 
plant fibres in general—for example, 
even artificial silk—are liable is re- 
duced to a minimum in Philana 
goods. Further advances in manu- 
facture already indicate that it will 
be possible to remove it altogether, 
as has already been actually done 
in the Flor-Philana quality. 

The Philana process opens quite 
new and far-reaching perspectives. 
The chemical processes employed 
are still in their infancy, and there 
is no saying what further develop- 
ments they may be capable of. Ex- 
cellent results have already been 
obtained, for instance, with linen 
and jute. Various experiments have 
shown that raw cotton and yarn 
ean successfully be “philanized.”— 
Manchester Guardian and Commer- 
cial. 


Butler Urges High Cotton 
Tariff 


New Bedford, Mass—An “appall- 
ing increase” in the volume of fine 
cotton, goods coming into this coun- 
try from Europe is cited by Morgan 
Butler, president of the National 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
in an appeal to the people of the 
textile manufacturing communities 
to “support whole-heartedly as a 
common cause every endeavor tp 
make the tariff adequate to protect 
our textile business.” 


Mr. Butler said the tariff law of 
1922 had proved inadequate to pro- 
tect the cotton industry, adding that 
the New Bedford mills are depend- 
ent on the tariff to maintain the 
prosperity of their investors and 
their employees. The statement by 
Mr. Butler, who is the son of United 
States Senator William M. Butler, 
was made in a summary of the past 
year in the textile industry here, 
and an estimate of the prospects for 
1925, written for local publication. 

“Since the World War the textile 
industry of the world has been sub- 
ject to several depressions,’ Mr. 
Butler said. ‘It is just beginning to 
emerge from the most severe and 
longest depression in modern times. 
New Bedford has been less affected 
than any other textile center in the 
country because New Bedford's 
product is different from that of the 
great majority of mills. 

“Its product, however, is subject 
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to the competition of some Eastern 
mills located in States where hours 
of operation, charges for taxes and 
other items in the cost of produc- 
tion are more favorable to success- 
ful and continuous operation; and 
for the most part, the product of 
New Bedford mills is in competition 
with the product of European fine 
goods mills. 


“The cost of production of the 
European mills is considerably be- 
low that of American fine goods 
mills chiefly on account of the su- 
perior standard of living obtaining 
here which necessitates a higher 
wage scale. New Bedford is de- 
pendent on the tariff to maintain 
her prosperity as affecting investors 
in her industry, and even more de- 
pendent on it as affecting the pros- 
perity and well being of the large 
number of her people who are em- 
ployde in the mills. 


“The tariff bill of 1922 has proved 
to be inadequate for our protection. 
Since Europe began to recover from 
the immediate effects of the World 
War there has been a truly appall- 
ing increase in the volume of fine 
goods coming into the country. Ac- 
cording to Government statistics 
this volume in 1923 was almost 
equal to the production of all New 
Bedford's cloth mills at full capac- 
ity. It is but little less in 1924. It 
is approximately equal to 25 per 
cent of the total normal full time 
production of all the mills in the 
United States equipped to make 
New Bedford goods.” 

“This situation for New Bedford 
is a serious one, and must be met 
by common business sense and the 
application of every energy we can 
exert. It is obvious that New Bed- 
ford costs of production can be re- 
duced, or that the tariff on fine cot- 
ton goods be increased to adequate- 
ly protect the American standards 
we have established. The commu- 
nity must grasp the importance of 
the tariff and support whole-heart- 
edly as a common cause every en- 
deavor to make the tariff adequate 
to protect our textile business.” 


Buck Creek Cotton Mill. 
Siluria, Ala. 


Geo. W. Turnipseed _. Supt. 
Jonn P. Carder 
James F. Bryant Spinner 
D. KE. Glass 


J. B. Horton 
Josh P. Burks 


Cloth Room 
_Master Mechanic 


Davidson Cotton Mills. 
Davidson, N. C. 


D. W. McLemore a 
D. W. McLemore, Jr. Carder 
Wade H. Hartsoe Spinner 


C. Johnston. ____Night Spinner 
R. M. Johnston._._.._Master Mechanic 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Fred L. Still Se Supt. 
J. D. Templeton spinner 
E. BE. Dickert Weaver 


M. C. Kirkpatrick. Master Mechanic 
N. V. Sanders 

Supply Clerk and Cotton 


H. M. Belk _....... Yard Foreman 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Charlotte, N. C Ithaca, N. Y. 


SOY PO OW OXY OH/ OXON 


Cloth Room 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


via 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R., with connections at Jackson- 
ville for all Florida points. 


Schedule 


Northbound 


Southbound 
5:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m.. 
10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia Ly. 5:40 a. m. 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Ly. 12:45 a. m. 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia. Excellent service to and from Florida. 


Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division l‘assenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ee Boston, Mass 
MORSE 

| ROCKER JOINT 

| 
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Let lls Quote You 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 
(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


C) arlotte, N. C STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 00998 


B. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


‘Villiam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Cotton Brokers | Charlotte, N. C. 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. Greenville, S .C. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 
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‘GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ine. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Relation of Breaking 
Strength and the 
Twist of Yarns 
Continued from Page 6) 


similar strengths the carded yarn 
had the greater extensibility, evi- 
dently due to this additional 
straightening of the fibres. But in 
the case of the hard twisted carded 
yarn, the more twisted condition of 
the fibres limited or prevented this 
straightening action, so that the ex- 
tension largely consisted of fibre 
extension only, and the total exten- 
sion was therefore less than that of 
the medium twisted yarn. Thus the 
extension was chiefly of the type 
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to a thick place has weakened it 
by causing a reduction of twist) to 
a greater extent than has’ the re- 
moval of a proportionate quantity 
of fibres from a thin place. 

b) The presence of short fibres 
in a yarn tends to cause weakness, 
through fibre slip, at thick places. 

c) Weak fibres tend to accentu- 
ate weakness at thin places. 

d) Straighter and more nearly 
parallel fibres twist more readily, 
and the twist will bind them more 
firmly. Hence in places of low (but 
not abnormally low), or medium 
twist, such fibres will offer greater 
resistance to slip when strain is 
applied. 

e) As fibres of variable length, 


Fig. 1—DeScription of Yarns Tested. 


oceurring in a combed yarn of nor- 
mal twist, and for similar strengths 
the extensions were the same. 


Combed vs. Carded Yarns. 


It has been shown that the comb- 
ed yarns break more frequently 
than the corresponding carded yarns 
at places of maximum twist. The 
combed yarns (a) are more regular, 

b) contain a smaller proportion of 
short fibres, (c) contam a smaller 
proportion of weak fibres, (d) have 
theif fibres arranged in straighter 
and more nearly parallel order, and 
e) have their fibres more uniformly 
mixed. (The last is due to the 
greater amount of “doubling” which 
the combed cotton undergoes in the 
spinning processes. In the present 
case the combed fibres were doubled 
nearly 5% million times, and the 
carded fibres not quite 16,400 times. 
Taking these differences in order: 


a) Greater irregularity means a 
higher frequency, and greater ex- 
tremes of thick and thin places; 
this will inerease the break fre- 
quency alt the one or the other of 
these extremes, according to the 
extent of the irregularity and the 
mean twist in the length. There 
are in the carded yarns more breaks 
at soft twist places, and fewer alt 
the hard twist places than in the 
combed yarns, particularly in the 
soft and medium twists. Hence in 
these twists, the addition of fibres 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, UCenn 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Terence Nominal 
saisabeoglin | Twist Constant | Twists Per Inch | 
1 Combed ) | 
| Carded 15.5 60's 
2 | Combed | 
‘ 
2 | Carded 23.2 60's 
3 Combed ) | | 
iy 31.0 | 
3 | Carded , | | 60 | 
| | | | 


strength and other properties are 
more uniformly distributed through- 
out a yarn, so will the weak places 
in the yarn be due more to the ir- 
regularity of its structure: e. g., 
there is less possibility of a place of 
normal thickness in such a yarn 
being weak through an accumula- 
lion of weak, or short, or “soft” 
fibres. 

A combed yarn may therefore be 
said to break less frequently at ex- 
tremes of twist because of (a), less 
frequently at thick places because 
of (b), less frequently at thin places 
because of (c), more frequently at 
thin places because of (d), nad more 
frequently at extremes because of 
(e@). 

Hence, factors (d) and (e) are 
the chief cause of combed yarns 
breaking more frequently at ex- 
tremes of twist, which, as twist is 
increased, become the hard twist 
places. But as the twist is reduced, 
factors (b) and (d) will influence 
the carded yarns by causing con- 
siderable weakening of thick places, 
as indicated in the results for the 
soft twisted carded yarns. 

It is thus the more closely twisted 
condition of the fibres which is 
partly responsible for combed yarns 
breaking more frequently than 
carded yarns at thin places. And 
as the twist is increased this differ- 
ence in break frequency is reduced. 
But since a certain degree of fibre 
cohesion in a earded yarn is given 
by a lower twist in a combed yarn, 
it is possible that when the twist is 
such that similar fibre cohesion is 
found, the other factors would 
counteract (e) and cause the carded 
fibres to break more frequently at 
extremes. 


Soft vs. Hard Twist. 


The fact that soft twisted yarns 
are stronger at their harder twisted 
places indicates that the increase in 
strength due to greater twist more 
than eompensates for the decrease 
in strength due to fewer fibres or 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics Week Ending Jan. 3, 1925. 


1924. 1923. 1922. 

Visible supply American 4,765,000 3,182,000 3,403,000 
Into sight during week 461,000 288,000 284,000 
Mill takings during week 375.000 329 000 384.000 ee 
Mill takings since Aug. ist 6.585.000 5.795.000 6.701.000 
Exports during week 357,000 239,000 119,000 SUDDUTH & WALNE WHEATLEY & CO. 
Exports since Aug. ist 4,427,000 3,297,000 2.794.000 

Government Reports. Cotton Cotton 
Acreage this season 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 ‘ 
Indicated crop July 25 12,144,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 ° 
Indicated crop middle of July | 11,934,000 - Vicksburg, Miss. Greenwood, Miss. 
Indicated crop end of July 12,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 12,956,000 —_ 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 FT 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 J. L. GRA ON & CO. J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 12,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 12,675,000 | e Cotton Cotton 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 12,816,000 Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. 12,992,000 Mississipp! — Short and Benders. 
Indicated crop end of Nov. 13,153,000 & wpeciarry. Va: Miss. Delta Extra Staples. 
Ginned to Oct. ist 4.527,671 Clarksdale. Miss azoo, Miss., 
Ginned to Oct. 18th 7,600,826 6,415,145 6,078,321 ace Clarksdale, Miss. 
Ginned to Nov. 14th 11,163,400 | | 
Ginned to Dec. ist 12,225,000 : 
Carryover beginning of cotton year. .. 219,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


| Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 
August 277,641 244,415 272. 808 | 
September 3 | 737,010 689,435 378,390 
October 947,556 781,722 798,664 
November ; 1,306,000 770,002 858,337 
December | 845,581 607,853 
January 046,253 473,436 = 
February 482,146 359,657 
April | 320,774 259,984 
May , } onde 396 357 160 368 A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
June z 230) 979 244 854 Cotton Grower Members 
July — 211,633 171,469 Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 

5,772,000 4,864,027 MAklahoma City, Okla. 


American Consumption. of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 
WENTWORTH 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season D hl 1) T y | 
August 357 492 492 526 526 oupie uty raveiers 
September 7 435 793 484 975 494 020 ' » Var 
October 530 «1,322 «= Last Longer, Make Stronger )arn, 
November 492 1,814 532 2,049 579 «2,133 Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
December 462 2510 529 2'663 the 
January | 577 3,088 640 3,273 lering the spinning room since the ad- 
February 508 3 505 2 vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
March 484 4,079 624 4 464 Manufactured only by the 
April 480 4,559 577 O44 ; 
GGA National Bing Traverr Co. 
June 350 5.344 5426 2003 _ Providence, R. I. NC 
July | 347 5.688 463 6.666 : 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Expansion is Noted in “The second half of November , : : 
Harvard Economic Report witnessed increasing activity in Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
most markets,” the report continues, My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
mn “Forward buying on a considerable largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 

Boston, Mass.—Manufacturing a scale took place after the national gation. : 
tivity as a whole has not changed  gjection; increases were particularly Write for Testimonials 
greatly since September, says se marked in the iron and steel, cotton Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 
Harvard Economie Service, Dut textile, leather and railway equip- 


there has been a definite tendency 


ment markets. 
for those industries which were 


somewhat depressed to expand, and ‘gains business 
the contrary tendency for industries ™anutacturing activity have been t 1) 3 
then operating at a very high level ™ade in December, despite the fact H E T RK IP QO P Al N T Q M PA NY 
to contract. that a general slowing down is nor- —_MANUFACTURERS— 
; ; mally to be expected at this time 
The indexes for the iron and steel, 
textile and leather groups, which “The general tendency is toward ATLANTA GEORGIA- 


were comparatively low, have since’ greater confidence, large orders for - 
shown improvement, while those deferred delivery, and gradually ex- MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 
for lumber, flour and slaughterings, panding output, particularly in F Se 
which were well above normal, have those industries which are still Write for Prices and Free mpies 
fallen. below normal.” 


STAPLE 


q 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and goon 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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New York.—The cotton goods 
market were moderately active dur- 
ing the past week and were firm as 
the week closed. Production show- 
ed a further increase and it is now 
estimated that mill operations have 
reached 85 per cent of the normal. 
Stocks of print cloths and sheetings 
have been well cleaned out and 
there is no difficulty in handling 
them. 


Business in percales and ginghams 
showed probement during the week 
after a period of very dull trade. 
Wide flannels for fall sold steadily. 
Colored goods showed. further im- 
provement and showed promise of 
a large movement after the spring 
jobbing seasons opens. 

Prices were very steady in the 
gray goods division of the market. 
There was a fair volume of busi- 
ness in print cloths, sheetings, osna- 
burgs and convertibles. At the end 
of the week, print cloths sold at 
9% cents for 64x60s in wide widths. 
Some sales to the bag trades of 27- 
inch 64x60s were reported at 6 3-8 
cents. 

Sheetings sold at 10% cents for 
4-yard 31-inch goods, 6ibe for 40 
square 6.158, 11%c for 3.75s and 
14%c for 285s. There was some 
business done on osnaburgs for bag 
purposes on a basis of 15%c for 
30-inch 7-ounce, and there were a 


few sales on drills. Other goods 
were inactive. 
Somewhat higher prices were 


neted on cotton and silk goods lines. 
There were several sales of spot 
80x76 reported at 25% cents, which 
was considered the lowest price. 
Lawns were active and prices were 
unchanged. Violes were dull. 

Trade was very quiet in tire 
fabrics for the week Some im- 
provement is expected by the mid- 
die of the month. The tire trade 
is believed to have covered its re- 
quirements well into March. Cotton 
ducks were slow, with little buying 
in evidence. 

' Broadcloths opened the year with 
no material changes noted in the 
genera! situation as compared with 
a month ago. Quotations, perhaps, 
are firmer than recently, but due 
more to extraneous conditions rath- 
er than demand. There is, how- 
ever, a moderate interest reported 
in some styles and a few centers 
continue to get a fair call for the 
fancy ground numbers. New highs 
reached by Sterling during the past 
week do not encourage increased 
buying of English broadcloths, al- 
though there is a moderate call re- 
ported in some centers for the 
higher count numbers used by the 
shirting trade. The interest is said 
to be limited and mostly involves 
spots and nearby deliveries. Second 
hands have been able to supply the 
demand for quick goods of English 
make, while deliveries from Man- 
chester direct are also much nearer 
than they had been a month ago. 
For some fair sized lots of 144x76 
singles, imported, 28% cents was 


reported paid yesterday, quick de- 
livery. For 115x64 super-carded, 
February goods were offered in first 
hands at 9% pence, for good grades. 
Quick deliveries of 144x76, two-ply 
both ways, foreign, were offered in 
one center at 52% cents. 

With the holiday and inventory 
season at hand, but little interest 
was manifested in the Fall River 
print market during the week. The 
estimated sales are placed at 35,000 
pieces, which includes all character 
of goods, both listed and unlisted. 
Buyers have been interested mostly 
in the 36 inch low count numbers 
while sateens, twills, and wide print 
cloth constructions have continued 
practically dormant. 

Mills have generally been engaged 
in inventory work, consequently 
there has been but litthe interest 
from this source. The business of 
the week has been made up of a 
large number of small sized orders. 
Buyers have evinced no desire to 
test out the market, although milis 
are holding firm on all numbers. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
in primary markets as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 68x72s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 105% 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 80x80 13% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard_.. 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard..... 11% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 26 
Staple ginghams, 27-in... 10% 


Dress ginghams 1744a20 


Philadelphia Upholstery and Carpet 
Mills Look for Boom. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Despite the gen- 
eral impression that carpet and up- 
holstery mills will curtail produc- 
tion after the first of the year, the 
general belief expressed among the 
mills, and representatives of mills 
located in this city, is that there 
will be a steady boom commencing 
about the second week in January. 

This activity will be based on a 
solid ‘foundation, it is said, and will 
continue throughout the spring 
season. The reasons for this opti- 
mistic belief is that the stocks of 
most of the wholesale dealers and 
retailers who buy direct from the 
mills are low at the present time, 
and that they will be forced to re- 
plenish their holdings from time to 
time. 

The carpet and rug business from 
the mill viewpoint just now is not 
very active, but this is laid to the 
Christmas holidays when the atten- 
lions of the consumers were turned 
to other fields of merchandise. 
There is, however, a constant and 
steady demand for axminsters while 
Wiltons are left in the background. 
The call for Brussels is also slight 
at this time, it is said, but the re- 
quirements in these carpets and 


rugs are expected to pick up con- 
siderably after the boom begins. 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
kets were rather quiet last week, 
but prices were very firm with an 
upward tendency noted on many 
counts. The majority of numbers of 
Southern carded frame cones were 
advanced 1 cent, with 10s being 
quoted on the basis of 40 cents. 
Some of the finer numbers of two- 
ply weaving yarns were marked 
up from % cent to 1% cents. Tinged 
insulating yarns were firmer and 
somewhat higher. 

There are many signs that there 
will be a much fimer and more ac- 
tive market when buying for 1925 
gets under way. Southern spinners 


continue to hold prices very firm 
and their attitude indicates that 
the period of offering concessions 


has passed. Stocks of yarn in this 
and other markets are regarded as 


low, a condition that will aid mater- 
ially in lessening sales of spot yarns 
at low prices. The yarn trade 
generally is very hopeful over the 
outlook and believes that substantia! 
amount of business will develop be- 
fore the month is over. Higher 
prices are expected on account of 
the strength of the cotton markets. 
Prices on both carded and combed 
yarns are expected. to reflect the 
higher cotton market within a 
short time. 

Mercerized yarns have shown fur- 
ther improvement and an adcance 
in price is expected within a short 
time. One large producer predicts 
an advance of five cents a pound in 
the coarser numbers and ten cents a 
pound in the finer numbers within 
a short time. 

Combed yarns were somewhat 
more active during the week than 
carded yarns, although sales of 
both were small, due to the inven- 
tory period and the holidays. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
published as follows: 
Chain Warps. 


2-ply 6s 2-ply 26s 49 ab50 
10s 42 2- ply 30s 5liead2 
2-ply 16s...44 a 2-ply 40s 58 a60 
2-ply 20s 45 a45% 2-ply 50s 66 abs 
2-ply 24s 48 ad9 
Two- Ply 
Ss 39 2a 55 
10s to 12s..41 a42 in ex. 58 abo 
14s... ; 50s 65 
16s 43\ea 60s 74 a 
20s 44 adite Tinged Carpet— 
24s 48 a 3 and 4-ply 37 a38% 
26s 49 a White Carpet— 
30s 50 %adl 3 and 4-ply 39 a40 
36s 54 a 
Part Waste insulated Yarn. 

Ss, 1l-ply.35 a26 128, 2-ply_.39 a40 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply._.44 a44% 

4-ply 36%a37 26s, 2-ply..49 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply._.50 a 

3-ply 38 a. 

Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5 — 
40 a 16s a45 
10s 41 a. 20s a 
12s a... 

Chain 

10s 42s 48 a 
12s... 42 a 26s 49 a 
l4s_. 42\ea. 30s 50 abl 
16s 40s 57 
208 vite 45 a 


Single Skeins. 
a 208 


6s to 8s 39 0 44\ea 
10s 40 a 24s 46\ea 
12s 41 a 26s 48 a 
l4s 42 a 30s 50 a 

Frame Cones. 

8s 39 228 43\ea 
10s 40 a 248 44 adth 
12s 40\%a 26s 45 a 
l4s 41 a 28s 46 a 
l6s 30s 49 a 
42 a 30s tying in 48 a 
20s 43 a 40s 57 a 

Combed Mester Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s > add 2-ply 50s 73 
2-ply 20s 57 Z-ply 60s 78 abso 
2-ply 30s 60 2-ply 70s add 
2-ply 26s 63 ab67 2-ply 80s 98 a 
2-ply 40s 67 a69 
Combed Cones. 

10s 50 a 60 a 
12s 51 a 32s 62 a 
14s 52 a 34s 64 a 
16s lea 36s 65 a 
18s 53 a 38s 68 a 
20s 53%¢a 40s 7 a 
22s 54 a 50s 75 a 
24s 60s 80 a 
26s 55 70s 90 a 
28s 57 a R08 95 a 

Carded owe Threads Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply a“ $6s, 2-ply 62 a 
22s, 2-ply 53 a 40s, 2-ply 64 a 
24s, 2-ply 55 a 45s 2-ply 69 a 
30s, 2-ply 58 a 2-ply._.74 a 

Carded Cones. 

10s 47 a 22s 53 a 
12s 48 a 26s 55 60a 
l4s 49 28s a 
20s 52 a 320s ‘a 
Bulletin of Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 


tion. 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association gives the fol- 
lowing on yarn market conditions: 

“The yarn market has remained 
quiet over the holiday period. Re- 
ported quotations firm with spin- 
ners asking prices at somewhat of 
an advance. Numerous inquiries 
have developed, but apparently they 
are merely for the purpose of 
tablishing inventory values rather 
than actual desire to purchase. 
consumers and dealers’ stocks are 
reported to be at a minimum. Spin- 
ners stocks are negligible. One 
outstanding feature of the market 
is the lack of any speculative short 
selling. Apparently speculators have 
become discouraged in their efforts 
to manipulate prices. The potential 
situation of the market is strong. 
Stocks are small, and there is no 
known visible supply in sight that 
could possibly take care of require- 
ments for prompt delivery. 

“A comparison of prices prevail- 
ing at present, and of a year ago, 
shows a material betterment of 
conditions, and a decided increase 
over the manufacturing margin ex- 
isting a year ago.’ 


es- 


China. 


The demand for yarn has improv- 
ed, and the mills are showing a little 
more interest in purchases. This, 
aided by the speculative interest in 
the market, has brought prices up 
on an ayerage of 50 Tael pestpicul. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


eli 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


minating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


237 Chestnut Street. 


economy. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILI NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Chicago 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philade|]phia 


Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Mills wishing to sel! 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval! 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Re pee Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
irect to discriminating customers please 
combea, skeins, 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St.. Pawtucket, R. L 


DIRECT MILL AGENT 


r’huadelphia 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. «: 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, G« 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. * 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave.. New York City 
PROVIDENCE 
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Wanted 
Band men. Cornet, clarinet, bar- 
itone, others. Write stating what 
you do in mill. Our men are paid 
for their service to band. Kickers 
snd hoozers. save your stamp. 
Address Band, care Bulletin. 


For Sale 
| Keeler Horizontal Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diameter, 
17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franslinville, N. C. 


Wanted 

Position as manager or superin- 
tendent of hosiery mill. Twenty- 
five years experience in manu- 
facturing, dyeing and finishing all 
grades of hosiery. Can gtve best 
of references. Address “B J.” 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


“Attention” 


Wanted Position as superin- 
lendent. Now employed. On pres- 
ent job five years. Address O. P., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Office Mian 


Experienced all branches ac- 
counting and office management. 
Five years with one mill as office 
manager and buyer. Desire posi- 
tion where permanency and ad- 
vancement are assured right 
man. <A-1 references. Interview 
appreciated. \ddress H. M.. 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


GS 2 Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.)\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELER 
; 159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President | AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmend, Va. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
co 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 18389 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
; Gastonia, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye HouSe Ballers. 


= 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
g Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 
“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. 1. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
| 
| 
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*SMPLOYMEN 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our .employ ment 
bureau for three months is $2.0, which 
will also cover the cost of carryluy a 


small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a subscrier to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date »f his 
joining the employment bureau the “beve 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
cancies in the position which he desirve. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment burrea, 
but we do give them the best service «< 
any employment bureau connected With 
the. Southern Textile Industry. 


POSIT LON as roll coverer. Have 
20 years’ experience and can give 
references. No. 4324. 


WANT 
had 
excellent 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts an? 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent 
No $821 

WANT POSITION as superintendent 
My experience covers mills both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record oof unusual! 
achievement. No. 

WANT POSITION as superintendent of 

cotton yarn or good mill Man of un- 

usual ability and can give refererces 
to show excellent past record No 

4329 


WANT POSITION as overseer  gpinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified b) 
experience and training to handle room 
un efficient Lasis. A-1l references. No 
4330 


POSITION as overseer weaving. 
covers wide variety of 
including silk mixture. 
character 


WANT 
My experience 
fancy goods, 
First-class references as to 
and ability. No. 4331. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred. 


Long experience I. C. S. graduate, age 
30, married, sober. References. No 
4332 

WANT ‘POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man On many different fabrics 


Long and satisfactory record as over- 

seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 

erences. No. 4333. 

POSITION as overseer cloth 

Now employed, but wish larger 

Long experience. Best of ref- 
No. 4334. 


WANT 
room. 
place. 
erences. 

W ANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on White work. Man of good habits. 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 

WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Sest of 
references, No. 4336. 

WANT ‘POSITION as superintendent, or 

overseer carding, spinning and twist- 

ing. Experienced man with excellent 

past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer ‘carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed, 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability 
No. 

WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have 
19 years as overseer on all grades 


of 


yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
‘pinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employed put can change 
*» short notice. Can get quality pro- 


auction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341, 
WANT POSITION as overseer carding 


20 years as overseer on all classes orf 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 
aave family. Good references. No 
434 


WANT “POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide. variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
ae as to character and ability. No. 
4 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 


Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 


had 
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Relation of Breaking 


Strength and the 
Twist of Yarns 


Continued from Page 30) 


thinner places. As the yarns are 
harder twisted, however, the weak- 
ness due to thinness is not compen- 
sated by the increased twist; the 
higher twist also may be a cause of 
weakness by placing the fibres at an 
extremely oblique inclination to the 
varn. The fact that the medium 
'wisted carded yarn continues to 
increase in strength as the twist at 
breaking place increases, while the 
combed yarn has apparently reach- 


ed the “flat” part of the curve, is 
probably due (assuming places of 
similar twist.-per in. to contain 
about the same number of fibres) 


to the combed fibres attaining their 
maximum strength, and beginning 
to weaken, at a lower twist than a 
carded yarn. 

The combed fibres 
iwist to bring about a condition of 
resistance to slip because they are 
longer, straighter, and more paral- 


require less 


lel, thus being in compact formation 
before much twist is inserted. Con- 
sequentiy further twist tends to 
weaken the yarn al such places 
more than it tends to further bind 
the fibres. With shorter, _ less 
straight and less parallel fibres 
these conditions are not reached 


until more twist 1s mnserted, and an 
amount of twist which is weakening 


places in combed yarns may. in- 
crease the binding force in carded 
varns more than it weakens the 
places. 

In the hard twisted yarns. the 


breaking places of the carded yarn 
are as strong as harder twisted 
breaking places of the combed yarn, 
although when the breaking places 


of the two yarns contain similar 
twist, the combed yarn is stronger. 
These features indicate that the 


mean twist in the yarns is such that 
the thin places weaken in the card- 
ed yarns as they do in the combed, 
owing to the higher twist: 

Henee the strength in both quali- 
ties depends more on ‘*he inherent 
properties of the tibre. And because 


the conrbed> fibres are longer and 
stronger, the combed yarn ts strong- 
er. The fall im strength with the 


increase in twist at breaking place 
is such that breaking places in the 
carded yarns are stronger than 
some harder twisted breaking places 
in the combed yarns, partly because 
they contain more fibres, and partly 
because they contain less twist. 


S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
COMPANY 
Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


‘Fort Smith, Arkansas 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahneon Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., inc. 

Greene & Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 

Link-Beit Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 

Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANEH— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
8ALL-BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 

BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
sANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Ganding Co 
BANKS— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 


ERY— 
Oraper see oration. 
Easton urnham Machine Co. 


Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee!l Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAMING COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

SEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co 
Wood's, T. & Sons Co. 
SEL TING— 
harlotte Leather Beiting Co. 
hicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
grapon & Knight Mfg. Co. 
F. Houghton 4& Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link. Belt Co. 

BENCH DRAWERKL, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, ‘wns Co 

BENCH LEGS, 
Lupton’s, Davic Bons Co. 

BICARBONATE Or SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

EACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc 
®|.EACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Bosson & Lane 

j. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Ce. 

Roessler & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 


. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
nited Chemical ee Ceo 
Wolf. Jacques 


“OBBIN HOLDER 

Fournier 
20BBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Stee! Corp. 

'Aaiter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Se. also Spools & Bobbins. 
SOBBIN SAVING TAEATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

S80XES— 

Whlits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

Wilte Veneer 
BLOWERS AND BLC WERS SYSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Cerp. 

Parke-Cramer Ca. 


~~TTUN MEBRCHAN)T — 
SUBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
8HETON MINERAL OIL— 

S’orne, Scrymser Co. 

VUNCH BUILDERS— 

‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & oe Co. 

8. F. Perkine & Son, In 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 

6. S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 

6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

cAausTic SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

international Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Seydel- Thomas Co. 

L. Soenneborn Bons, Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 

conomy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, 

Wood's, T Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Saleg Co. 
COAL HANDLING MA HINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
cOmMBsS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
T. Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


Mauney - Stee! Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum 4 Co. 
Watts & Co. 

a 


The ‘ish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders. Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Mopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 
National Rin raveler Ce. 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Crelone Fence Co. 


COUNTERS 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Ba, 
Bosson Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
(Revolution, 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sone Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Senneborn Sons, inc 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary ghee Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHA 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 

& Loom Works. 

Greist ty 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Proceed Stee! Corp. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
& Son Co., 8B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder- Dye Co 
Perkins, 8B ns, ine. 


DYESTUFFS CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Co. 

ae & Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours 4& Co., ! 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

2YE WORKsS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Co. 
=LECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Chicago Fuse 
Cooper-Hewitt E Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Bett Co. 

ENGINEERS, 

——See Architects and Mili Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer 


Hank, 


Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS. PUMP. 
ING)— 

Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

——See also Ventilatin 

H 

J. DBD. Hotlingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 


Allle- haimers Mfg. Co. 

EXPERT TEXTILE ME 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Anchor Post Iror Co. 


Pick. 


Page Fence and Wire Preducts Aaen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 
anchor Post tron Works. 
Cycione renews 
rage Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Piants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Go., Inc. 
Sorne, Scrymeser Co. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bieaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
PAINT— 
u Pont de Nemovw 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLL Ls— 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
a Machine Works. 
oonsocket Machine P > ‘ 
& Press Co., tne 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
F RAMES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


eee Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post tron Worke. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Beit Co. 

S— 

Dan Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
N. J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. 8. & Son Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

‘*ANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 

Roller Co. 
ittiam & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Co. 

HARNESS TWI 
Garland Mfg. ty 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle wf Co. 
L. Watson M Co. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-.EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth. John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Willlams. Chauncey A. 

“KNIT GOODS. FINISHING MACHINES 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine The. 

K NOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago Beltin 
Edward R Co. 

FE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton @ night 

LEATHER LOOM PIC ERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfa. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
‘QUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold. Hoffman Ce., Ine. 
Mathiesor Alkali Werke, ines 
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OF ADVERTISERS 


.OOMs— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mtg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co.’p. 
LOOM DROP WiIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfaq Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta pg and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
W orks. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs — Co. 
Garland mite. 
Graton Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
tUG STRAP 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
ENAMEL— 
Ee du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons “ 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmere Mfg. Go. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
—-See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Su 
HIT 


ly Co. 
ar Co. 


du Pont | de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 

MOTOR 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Electric 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
oILs— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., ! 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton 4 Co. 

N. ¥. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Kiipstein, A., & Co. 

U. 8S. Ol! Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

wot, Jacques Co. 

ONE-PIEC FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shop 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

— Speciaity Co. 
Pont de Nemours 4& Co., ! 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadeworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lu ‘on s, David. Sons Co. 

PAT 


ers si 
OF BopA— 
ay Hassiacher “Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs ag Co. 


land Mf 
Mfg. Co. 


ROLL 


PICKER STICK 
Gariand Mfg. 

PIPE AND 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

POWER 

MACHINERY— 
Altis- 
Hyatt Roller Bearing a. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers & 
Wood's, T. B, Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Go. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST |RON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

PUMPS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 

The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National ino Traveler Co. 

Ring Traveler Co. 
me Traveler Co. 


inc. 


& Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 
ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. inc. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

Rooers Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woorsocket Machine & Press Co., 

Saco-lLowel!l Shops. 
SADDLES— 

SANITARY EQU 

Voae!l Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH. STEEL— 

Lupton's. David. Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

Nichole Mfg. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF BODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
SELLING AGENTS (COTTON 

Amory. Browne 4 Co. 

Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 

W. H. Langley 4& Co. 

Leslie, Evans & 

Tatum, Pinkham 

Wellington, Sears 
SEWING MACHIN 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS. ETC.— 

——See Power Transmisvion Machinery. 
SHAFTING—- 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co.. 

Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. MeCausiand & Co 
SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 


Inc. 


inc. 


ALL STEEL 


CONO ARN 


PROOF PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 


baling press is un- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 

locking device 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 

We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


this Hconomy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 


factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 

Dept. 8S. T. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arvpor, Mich. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 


ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Springfield - - - - Mass. 
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Lowell Shuttle Co. Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Parks-Cramer Co. WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Draper Corp. Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. VENTILATING FANS— Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
opedale Mita. Co. Whitin Machine Works. 8S. F. Perkins & Son. inc. Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
hambow Shuttle Co. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. WARPERS— Bosson 4&4 Lane. 
L. Watson Mfg. Co. SPOOLS— goeker Machine & Foundry Co. Marston. John P. 
The J. H. Williams Co. David Brown Co. rompton & Knowles Loom Works Metz, H. A. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— . S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. Draper Cor Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Link-Beit Co. a The Dana &., Co. Easton & | aS Machine Co. Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Morse Chain Co. Jordan f o. Saco-Lowell Shops. WELt DRILLERS— 
MACHINERY-— Lestershire Stool & Mfg. Co. T. C. Entwistle Co. Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Stee! Heddle Mtg. Co. WARP DRESSING— Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Bobb! is. Shutti rnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc ~ is. Spools, Buosson & Lane. Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. Drake Corp. WINDERS— 
we ns, inc SPOOLERS— Sonneborn ons, Inc. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Sisin, Hail & Co Draper Corp. Seydel- Thomas Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Ine. Universal Winding Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Saco-Lowell Shops. WARP STOP MOTION— windDows— 
Borne ‘Scrymeer Co. Whitin Machine Works. Draper Loupton’s, David, Sens, inc. 
Boeson & Lane. SPINNING TAPES— Hopedale Mfg. Co. Carrier Engineering Corp. 
A. E. Stale, Mf American Textile Banding Co. R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 
Corn Products a Ce. Barber Mfg. Co. WARP TYING MACHINERY— WINDOW GUARDS— 
Drake Corp Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. Sarber-Colman Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 
Hawley’s Laboratcries. STARCH— WASHERS (FIBRE)— WINDOW FRAMES AND 8A8H, 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Rogers Fibre Co. STEEL— 
United Chemical Products Cx« Corn Products Refining Co. WASTE BINS, STEEL— Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
John P. Marston Co. Keever Starch ¢€o. Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. WIRE PARTITIONS— 
: H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. Penick & Ferd, Ltd. WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— Cyclone Fence Co. 
: Beyde!l Chemical Co. Stein, Mall & Cc. Saco-Lowell Shops. VARNS— 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. STOCKS AND BONDS-— Whitin Machine Works. Paulson, Linkroum 4&4 Co. 
Wolf, Jacauves & Co. American Trust Co. Woonsocket Machine & Press Cc.. Inc. Mauney-Steele Co 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED sTEEL— STRIPPER CARDS— WASTE PRESSES— YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. Economy Baler Co Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
i SLASHER COMBS— SWITCH BOXES— WATER yl SCREENS— YARN PRESSES— 
" Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. Link- Belt Economy Baler Co 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. & Qe. Ses WATER WHEELS YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. TAP pe y " s-Chaimers Mfg. Co. H. L. Scott & Co 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 


United Chemicat Products Gere. MGocker Machine and 


rabo!l Mf oy Foundry Co. 


Hopedale Mfg Co. 
U. &. Bobbin 4 Shuttle Oo. TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrice)— 


SOF TENERS— 8. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, est 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. Henry Wear Long 
Borne, Sorymser Co. TRANSFER STAMPS— 


ine PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING Co. 


SKEW ERS— harlotte Leather Belting Ge. NT 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle %. lsago Belting Cc CE RAL FALLS, R. 1. 
| s., Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
ter L arker Co. E. F Houghton 4&4 Co. = 
David Brown Oo. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQU!IPMENT— TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. llis-Chalmers Mf Co. 
SOAPS— Tolhurst Machine Vorks. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, en & Co., Inc. Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
Kitpstein Co. TOILETS— 
ons, inc. Vogel, Jos. A.. Co 
Products Ce. TOOL AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
J. B. Ford Co. Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. Mechanical Filtration 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
— Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
oseson TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Houghton & Co. Belt Co. Gravity or Pressure Types 
SOLOZONE— Morse Chain Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Ge. TRUCKS (Mill) — 
sPiNDLES— Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Draper Corp. R Fib Co. C/] d 
TUBES, PAPER— ean, Ulear Water Guarantee 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Sac0-Lowell & Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
BRINDLE REMAIRERS— Shen. Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 
TWISTING TAPE 
BP, ADDL Barber 


Merrow Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
Draper Corp. American Molstening Co. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED LICKERINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Co. UNDERWEAR MAGHINES— Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N.C. 
240 River Street, Greenville; S. CG. - | 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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